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FRAUD. 


Messrs. Harper & Brorners are informed 
that persons falsely representing themselves to be 
agents for Harper's [Periodicals are soliciting 
subscriptions to Harrxr’s Wrekty, Iarprr’s 
Magazine, Harprr’s Bazar, and Youne 
Prop.x, at unauthorized rates, giving receipts in 
the name of Haxrer & Broruxrs. 

To prevent the loss of money by such misrep- 
resentutions, it is requested that, on 
from parties assuming to represent Harper 

sroruERs, payment be made by Bank — or 
Post-office Money-Order, payable to the order of 


Ilarver & Brorners, New York. 


* As fresli and sparkling as the boys and girls for whom it ie published. 
It is indeed a capital weekly for our Advocate. 


HARPERS YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Incusrrarep Weerkty. 


The current number of Harper's Youna contains the 
second and concluding part of Miss Aucort's story,“ Baa! Baa /” 
with two -llustrations by Miss McDerworr. 

The opening wlustration is a portrait of an unusually intelligent 
dog, Dorsey,” the marl-carrier of the Srerras. 

“THE WHEELMEN’S TOURNAMENT AT HARTFORD” 
ox the subject of a full-page picture by BerGuavs, accompanying 
which is an article entitled “ One Wheel, Two Wheels, and Three.” 

Miss Saran Cooper contributes an ‘nteresting and instructeve 


article on“ fully illustrated, and Me. Davip Ker has 
a short story. “ Two Arrows,” the serial by W. 0. Sropparp, con- 


tinues grow in interest. 


Harprr’s YOuNG Propre, $2 00 Per 
A specimen copy of Hanern’s Yoone Propie will be sent on 
receipt of four cenis in poslage slamps. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


New York, Satrurpay, SepremBer 26, 1885. 


THE NEW YORK REPUBLICAN 
CONVENTION, 


HE New York Republican Convention will meet 
as this paper is issued. The party in the State 
never assembled under circumstances which will test 
its quality more stringently than those of to-day. 
The boast of unprecedented unity and harmony and 
certain success was never more untimely, and the re- 
sult of the Convention will prove whether the party 
has the vigor and address which evince genuine par- 
ty life, and whether its patriotism is stronger than its 
party spirit. The Republican tone and position in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and even in Massachusetts are 
not encouraging. They indicate a total want of per- 
ception of the cardinal fact of the situation, which is 
that the country sees that the natural apprehensions 
of the consequences of electing a Democratic Presi- 
dent have not been justified, and that the doleful 
prophecies of the Republican campaign of last year 
have been ridiculed by the event. Merely to repeat, 
therefore, the old denunciation of the Democratic 
party when the denunciation has been robbed of its 
point by the-fact, patent to everybody, that no great 
right or interest is endangered, and that the actual 
offenses of the Democratic Administration are merely 
repetitions of Republican conduct, would be folly. 
* The fact to be remembered by the Convention in 
the interest of the party is that there is a very strong 
disposition among many voters who are not Demo- 
crats to give the Democrats a chance of showing pre- 
cisely their spirit and purpose. No abstract declara- 
tion by the Republicans that they are the only safe 
depositary of power will avail; no pointing*’to the great 


. services of the party in the old antislavery debate and 


in the war and in reconstruction will serve to condone 
recent and familiar offenses; no graphic statement of 
the wrongs done to colored voters in Mississipp: will 
persuade a single intelligent citizen who declined to 
vote for Mr. BLAINE that he ought to support in New 
York any candidate whom he holds to be unfit. In- 
deed, in the actual situation nothing will serve so 
well as a platform which shows a clear comprehen- 
sion of the changes which are accomplished and ac- 
complishing, and nominations which prove that who- 
ever controls the Convention, the best sentiment of 
the best Republicans controls its action. To a plat- 
form built of “‘ live” timber it will be essential to add 
a nomination of the highest character and signifi- 
cance, if it is proposed that the Convention shall 
show the independent voters of New York that their 
objects are likely to be promoted by the Republican 
party. There have been candidates mentioned for 
the nomination for Governor whose selection would 
mean nothing whatever as an indication of the party 
purpose to deal satisfactorily with living questions. 
They are doubtless personally excellent gentlemen, 
but politically they mean nothing whatever but Re- 
publican ascendency, without the slightest clew as to 
what Republican ascendency in the State would mean. 
Their success would not signify courageous economy, 
nor vigorous opposition to every effort to tamper with 
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the reform laws, nor any general policy in regard to 
the great interests of the State. It would mean mere- 
ly Republican administration, and that of itself would 
not be enough. 

The nomination for Governor is of the highest im- 
portance, because it is the proof of the sincerity of the 
declarations. If, for instance, the platform should 
pronounce strongly for reform, as it probably will, it 
will not be enough to nominate any Republican, 
and then say that, as a party man, he stands upon 
the platform. In the words of the street boy, the 
voter has ‘‘ been there” several times, and he is not 
likely to go again. The worth of the platform will 
be determined wholly by the candidate. Upon a re- 
form platform it will not be enough to place a Repub- 
lican. The candidate must be a Republican reformer, 
and such there are among Republicans who voted for 
Mr. BLarng. The independent voter in New York is 
not so persuaded that the Republican party is resolved 
upon reform as it was resolved upon prohibiting slav- 
ery in the Territories that he feels that to vote for any 
Republican candidate is to vote for reform. We do 
not mean that he believes the Democratic candidate, as 
such, to be more of a reformer. But if the Republic- 
an argument is to be that the Republican candidate 
is no worse than the Democratic candidate, the vote 
in New York will be extremely light, and every intel- 
ligent voter wfll ask whether it is not desirable that 
elections should be determined by some other consid- 
eration than that a horse with three legs is better than 
a horse with two. There was never a time when ve- 
hement denunciation of the other party and lofty pro- 
fessions of its own virtue would be less serviceable to 
the Republican party than this year in New York. 


A FLAGRANT OFFENSE. 


THaT the President was mistaken in supposing that 
the gentlemen whom he appointed Collector and Sur- 
veyor of the. port of New York would carry out his 
principles of reform is rapidly becoming evident, and 
that these officers, in professing interest in the reformed 
system and a disposition to respect it, did not use the 
words in their obvious and usual sense is no less ap- 
parent. Mr. Husert O. THOMPSON is in no sense 
whatever a friend of reform, and his constant presence 
at the Custom-house, where, in the proper sense, he 
has no business, is suggestive not of taking the Cus- 
tom-house out of politics, but of plunging it deeper in. 

The Collector has removed Mr. GEorGE B. Bacon, 
the chief weigher of the Brooklyn district, and has 
replaced him by a Brooklyn Democratic politician. 
Mr. Bacon’s position was absolutely non-political. 
He is a man of the highest character and ability, of 
long official experience, who had no superior in the 
efficient discharge of his duties, and who was univer- 
sally acceptable to those with whom he dealt. He 
was a naval officer of high merit in the late war, and 
a Republican who was not an active partisan. No 
reason is known, nor has any been given as we write, 
for his removal. His successor is a henchman of a 
Brooklyn Democratic boss, and there are some three 
hundred or more minor places at his disposition. The 
removal and the appointment are signal instances of 
the grossest prostitution of the power of patronage, 
and are in flagrant contempt of the principles which 
the President has announced as his own. 

The removal was made by the Collector’s Deputy, 
but it is, of course, the Collector’s act, and the Col- 
lector was appointed by the President. It is an act 
which can not beunknown tothe President, and which, 
unless some explanation can be given, will naturally 
be followed by other acts of the same kind, should 
this offense remain unnoticed. The position of weigh- 
er is not, indeed, included in the classified service, 
and therefore is not subject to the rules. But abuse 
of the power over it is a grave offense against all 
sound principles of administration. Had the late 
Collector removed the late weigher, and replaced him 
even by a politician of his own party, the proceeding 
would have been justly condemned by every friend 
of reform, and the President, acquiescing in it, must 
have borne his share of the responsibility. The pub- 
lic has the right to demand of the President that hon- 
est and efficient public service by experienced and 
satisfactory agents shall not be disturbed by changes 
made merely to gratify politicians. The Custom- 
house is a public business office which should be held 
strictly to the service of the people, and not of a crew 
of political bosses. If the Collector and Surveyor 
forget this truth, the people justly expect the Presi- 
dent to remind them of it. 


THE NEW YORK DEMOCRATIC 
CONVENTION. 


THE Democratic Convention will immediately fol- 
low the Republican, and for the first time in twenty- 
five years it will meet under a Democratic national 
administration. By the necessity of the case, as its 
policy for many years had been determined by the in- 
terests of slavery, and slavery is now, happily and with 
Democratic acquiescence, abolished, the party is essen- 
tially a mere party of administration. Its candidate 
was not elected as the representative of any distinctive 
national policy whatever except reform, and reform 
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meant to a large part of his supporters merely a clean 
sweep of the civil service, while to others it meant a 
different conception of the public service and im- 
provement in the methods of filling it. These latter, 
however, supported him, not as a Democrat, nor be- 
cause his party was a party of reform, but in order to 
secure the defeat of his opponent, whose success they 
held to be a grave public misfortune. 

The Democratic party being thus necessarily a mere 
party of administration, which has as yet announced 
no general nationdl policy, there is no force in the Re- 
publican criticism that it is commendable only so far 
as it carries out Republican principles, because the 
election showed that the country regarded the Repub- 
lican nomination as proof that the Republican party 
could not be trusted to carry out its own principles. 
The essential contest, therefore, is one of administra- 
tion, for the same general object, and the immediate 
object, as all newspaper discussion shows, is the ad- 
justment of the civil service upon sound principles. 
The Democratic party has the advantage of a Presi- 
dent who, with all the errors and violations of princi- 
ple during the last six months, has done very much 
more for reform than any Republican President. But 
the party has the disadvantage of general incredu- 
lity as to its desire or purpose of reform. Nobody, so 
far as we know, distrusts the President upon this sub- 
ject. But nobody trusts his party. 

Obviously, therefore, the true course of the Demo- 
cratic Convention is to gain what favor it may by 
hearty support of the President and by a nomination 
which proves its sincerity. Such a course, as against 
anything but the most unassailable reform nomina- 
tion by the Republicans, would win the favor of the 
independent voter, who can not be wisely disregarded 
by the party politician. Indeed, with the kind inde- 
pendent feeling for the President, such a course, de- 
spite the best nomination by the Republicans, would 
secure a large independent vote for the Democratic 
ticket, because there is a large independent vote in 
New York which equally distrusts both parties as such 
upon the question of reform, and which would wish 
to sustain the President if it were made pessible by 
the Democratic Convention. If, however, the Con- 
vention should take another course, and prove by its! 
platform and its nominations that the Democratic par- 
ty only formally sustains the President, and refrains 
from censuring because it hopes yet to control him, 
no intelligent independent voter would help it by his 
vote. The results of the week in the two Conventions 
will be of the highest political interest, and they may 
very possibly influence important ultimate results. 


OFFENSIVE PARTISANSHIP. 


WE have received the following inquiry from a 
friend in Illinois: , 

“The national government, and also the offices, have, it is true, 
for many years been in the control of the Republican party, but 
throughout the country, in very many localities, in many States, in 
many counties, in many municipalities, the Democratic party has 
been in absolute control, and the officers of these States, counties, 
and municipalities have been Democrats all. Now what should 
be the course of the Republican Senate when, we will say, a Pre- 
sidential postmaster or a United States marshal has been removed 
as an Offensive partisan Republican, and they are asked to confirm 
as his successor a Democrat, who for the past fifteen or twenty 
years has been in the office of mayor or sheriff, election officer or rail- 
road commissioner, appointed by a Democratic Governor, and who 
during all this time while he has held these offices has made them 
the head-quarters of the Democratic party, where ‘ most of the work’ 
for the Democratic party has been done, where caucuses have been 
held, primaries arranged, and generally the defeat of the Repub- 
lican party concocted—in a word, where everything is done which 
if done in a Federal office by a Republican office-holder would 
amount to ‘offensive partianship’ of the rankest kind—what, we 
ask, is the Senate to do in such a case in the interest of the coun- 
try and of reform ?”’ 


The answer is plain. Having distinctly declared his 
purpose to remove offensive politicians, and stated his 
understanding of the term, the President may fairly 
assume that however active a politician the person 
appointed may have hitherto been, he will feel hon- 
orably bound to respect the implied condition under 
which he receives his appointment; and if he be in 
other ways a suitable person for the office, the Presi- 
dent can not fairly be held to have violated his own 
principles until he persists in retaining an officer 
whose offensive partisanship while subject to his au- 
thority has been demonstrated. — 

If, therefore, it should be objected to the nomina- 
tion of any officer that in a State or county or muni- 
cipal office he has shown himself to be an offensive 
partisan, it should not be a reason for the Senate to 
reject him, because rejection would be an act calling 
in question the good faith of the President, who has 
said that offensive partisans who are subject to his 
authority shall be removed, and the Senate ought 
therefore to respect the responsibility of the Execu- 
tive, and assume that if he shall prove to be disap- 
pointed in the person nominated, he will promptly re- 
move. him. If, however,experience should teach it 
that the President declines to remove offensive parti- 
sans of his own party, it would act accordingly. In 
such cases as that of Troup, in Connecticut, if his 
reported declarations of disregard for the virtual 
pledges of the President, and his alleged conduct in 
contravention of them, should be verified, a Senator 
who sincerely believes that his course illustrates the 
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‘1. in the civil service which are to be reform- 

refuse to assent to his confirmation. 
We do not think that previous active partisanship, 
when such partisanship was not only not forbidden, 
but expected and desired, should of itself bar appoint- 
ment under an Administration which distinctly for- 
bids it, and announces that it shall be held to be cause 
for removal. But whenever such partisanship ap- 
pears, and the delinquent is not removed, then of 
course the whole situation 18 changed. The Admin- 
‘stration would be properly distrusted, and its action 


would be justly suspected. 


THE ‘‘PURITAN” WINS. 


Tur friendly contest between the Genesta and the Puri- 
tan was most agreeable because it was a contest of gentle- 
The word “ professional” has acquired an unhappy 
significance in connection with all such sports, and the late 
race was happily known to be au honest trial of the capa- 
bilities of the English and American vessels. It was con- 
ducted with the courtesy of an old tournament, and with 
the legendary spirit of the French at Fontenoy. The pub- 
lic interest in & battle between an English and au Amer- 
ican ship could hardly have been more universal, and the 
event of the first day was hailed with a kind of patriotic 
enthusiasm, 

The charm of such a contest lies in the test of the com- 
parative excellence of the same people developed under 
different conditions. The men who owned the yachts and 
conducted the race are essentially men of the same blood, 
and to whichever side victory might incline, the laurel was 
sure to be worn by a victor sprung of English stock. Itis 
the Norse viking in the English blood —ours as well as that 
of “our old home”—which delights in wrestling with the 
ocean and the wind. Modern England is Puritan, not 
Cavalier, England. If the Puritan line was continued 
more clearly in New Englaud than in Old England, it was 
essentially the same line, aud our Revolution was virtually 
a civil war; and so, whatever the result might be, it was 
still the Puritan that would win. 

The race was a beautiful spectacle witnessed by vast 
multitudes of spectators. The victor was cheered and sa- 
luted with an enthusiasm that showed the manly generosity 
of feeling which has prevailed throughout the contest. It 
is indeed always pleasant to win whenever you have enter- 
ed for any kind ofrace. But in every combat there can be 
but one victor, and in an encounter so frank and fair as 
this the contestant who misses the palm knows that the 
event may be some day reversed, and loses his natural re- 
gret in the resolution yet to win. 


men. 


A HAPPY DAY FOR RHODE ISLAND. 


A sTaTUE which has been too long delayed was unveiled 
the other day in Newport, Rhode Island—a statue of Com- 
modore Perry, of Lake Erie. The statue which stands 
upon the green of the Old Mill, facing Bellevue Avenue, is 
that of MatrHEW PERRY, of the Japan expedition. But it 
is OLIVER HAZARD PERRY who was the hero of Lake Erie, 
and the writer of the immortal message, “ We have met the 
evemy and they are ours.” 

Commodore PERRY is one of the men of whom Rhode Isl- 
and is greatly and justly proud. After her founder, ROGER 
WILLIAMS, who was one of the truly great men of early 
New England, she prizes chiefly the names of STEPHEN 
Hopkins, NATHANIEL GREENE, EZEK HOPKINS, OLIVER 
Hazakp PERRY, and WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. These 
bames represent religion and statesmanship, the army and 
the navy. But of them all the one which is most familiar- 
ly known, and which excites the most enthusiasm, is PER- 
kY, and any State is rich in the most inspiring memories 
which can count sueh men among her children. 

The statue, of which an engraving was published in the 
WEEKLY, was unveiled with appropriate official ceremony, 
and amid the heartiest popular acclamation. They were 


host becoming, because the occasion recalled the most hero- 
ic figure of “the second war of independence,” the gallant 
gentleman who showed what an American navy could do, 


au whose famous words proved to be the prophecy of the 
eveut of the war, 


A TWO-HUNDRED-AND-FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY, 


THE celebration of the two-hundred-and-fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the settlement of Concord in Massachusetts was a 
Very literesting occasion; and the loveliness of the day, 
the spirit of the people, and the picturesqueness of the old 
town made it also a beautiful event. Concord was the 
first American town above tide-water, and few American 
towns of its size have a more important history. Seuvator 
Hoak, of Massachusetts, a native of Concord, where his 
famil y have been long settled, and. always eminent in-pub- 
lic spirit, was fitly selected as the orator of the day. 

His discourse was a noble, complete, and adequate pre- 
Sentation of the peculiar distinction of Concord, and of the 
character and life of the old New-Englanders who planted 
the town and directed its'growth. The orator is himself a 
striking representative of the qualities which marked his 
Alcestors; a genuine son and heir of Concord. He would 
have sturdily swaug the axe and sung the.psalm in PkTER 
BULKLEY’s congregation, and he would have been foremost 
‘1 tie town-meeting and earliest at the old North Bridge 
~. the 19th of April. “A faithful friend, a foe dangerous 
“mg the force of his character as from his ability, Senator 
Hoan, who modestly disclaimed all hope of investing with 
“oncom a story of which, as~he said, his predecessors. had 

eft him nothing to tell, certainly left little for his success- 
ors to glean, | 

; His oration was not of local value and interest merely, 
_. save &@ comprehensive and vivid view of the New 
Ustand of the eighteenth century which made the nine- 
ceuith century possible. He holds that our liberties have 
te gradually and developed, aud did not spring up in 

ulden niaturity, aud that the Revolution was not an im- 
ere excitement and dash, a kind of patriotic “spurt,” 

‘< @ carefully planned and wisely organized war. He did 
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not fail, also, to point out the deep and tender regard, as of 
personal. affection, which such a town fosters in her chil- 
dren, aud which constitutes one of the most wholesome 
couservative forces in civilization. The feeling was uni- 
versal that the fitting word for Concord upon so great a 
day iu her history had been most fitly spoken. 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY. 


Mr. I. M, DaLzELL, of Caldwell, Ohio, issues the following 
circular: 


“In 1874 we called and held here a reunion of the Blue and 
Gray. It was unpopular, but successful. We held, also, a reunion 
last month to get funds to build a monument to the dead privates. 
The generals have monuments. We got $1500. We need $14,000. 
On the monumental hall we shall have two statues of Blue and 
Gray, only privates. We need help. The reunion idea originating 
here, so popular now, after twelve years, we believe entitles us to 
some charity. We do not ask money. All subscriptions will be 
sent to the First National Bank, Caldwell, Ohio, by it to be paid 
only to the properly authorized trustees of said association and for 
said purpose only. So no one can be or will be mislead.” 


FROM OHIO, 


AN unusually well-informed correspondent writes from 
Ohio: 

“ Ohio politics are in a bad way, for there is no leader. A neat 
speech of his to his neighbors gave hope of something from For- 
aker. But his speeches since are dismal. Jonn Suxrman is fos- 
silized. Still he should be returned to the Senate, for it is best in 
this transition time that neither party should have complete con- 
trol. The old parties will have greater tenacity of life than some 
suppose. It takes a great movement to jolt people out of old ruts. 

“The local question of supreme moment in Ohio is the liquor 
question, and here the Republican party is nearest right. Free 
whiskey has done sad work in Cincinnati. No decent political 
Convention has been held here lately. The last Republican Con- 
vention was most shameful of all, imperiling Republican success 
in the State if the Democrats nominate a good local ticket. Ifthe 
Republican leaders would push this liquor question to the front 
they might win, but they don’t. With the Prohibition movement 
and a saloon-keeper leading the ticket in Cincinnati, the prospect 
is not encouragimg. Ha.sreap is able and honest, but he is in- 
fatuated with Bears. I think I see Buarne’s hand all along the 
line of the Republican Conventions. 

“ As men grow old, if they do not watch themselves, they let the 
world grow away from them. Good deeds done have their value 
as a memory, but they are dead, and the living present demands 
our attention. Republicans seem to forget this.” 


TIME’S CHANGES. 


A RECENT diplomatic appointment shows the marvellous 
changes of the time. The President is a Democrat. He 
belongs to the party which, a few years since, was abso- 
lutely controlled by the power of slavery. But he has just 
nominated as Minister-resident to Liberia a man who was 
born a slave in North Carolina, the Reverend Mosss A. 
HOPKINS. 

When he gained his freedom Mr. Hopkins fitted himself 
for college, graduated at the Lincoln University in Penn- 
sylvania and at the Auburn Theological Seminary, and he 
was for some years the principal of the State Colored Nor- 
mal School in Franklinton, North Carolina. For the ap- 
pointment to Liberia he was warmly recommended by the 
Democratic Governor of North Carolina and by other prom- 
invent citizens, including many of his own color in various 
parts of the country. 

In view of such facts and of all the other signs around 
us, it is hopeless and puerile to insist that nothing is 
changed, that our politics are still those of 1850 and 1856, 
and to suppose that intelligent Americans, lovers of liberty 
aud of fair play, are to be startled and controlled by the 
cry that we are still practically fighting with slavery. 


TRUTH WELL TOLD, 


WE have seldom seen the truth told more simply and 
conclusively than in the following extract from an article 
in the American Dairyman. Having stated that the recent 
denunciations of administrative reform by some anti-mo- 
nopolists “should by no meaus be taken as any authorita- 
tive expression of the opinions of anti-monopolists in gen- 
eral, many of whom, we have reason to kuow, entertain 
quite the opposite opinion,” it says: 

“It is manifestly common-sense that a public servant wlio is 
secure in his position as long as he is honest and faitliful is more 
likely to be honest and faithful than if he is sure of being turned 
out at the expiration of the term for which he was appointed. 
Short terms encourage the feeling that public office is a public 
spoil, and that office-holders should make all the money they-can, 
legitimately or illegitimately, during the time they are in position. 
Business men do not discharge an employé simply because the 
year for which he was hired has expired; if he has rendered 
faithful service, they are more likely to re-engage him and raise 
his wages, and civil sérvice reform is simply applying business 
methods to the government service. A government officer who 
holds his position through partisan influence and by virtue of his 
activity in political affairs is not likely to be a good public serv- 
ant; but if he holds it by virtue of faithful and honest service, 
and feels secure in his tenure of office so long as he is honest and 
faithful, he is less likely to be an active party worker, and this is 
one reason why the politicians do not like civil service reform. 
The‘ bosses’ can not control ‘the boys,’ because the boys, finding 
that they are not dependent upon the bosses for retention in their 
positions, naturally serve the public instead of the bosses.” 


CORRECTION, 


Jupexr CLINTON was the grandnephew, not grandson, 
of GxorGE CLINTON, as we incautiously said last week. 


PERSONAL, 


As architect, painter, and sculptor, Mr. Sranrorp Wurre, Mr. 
Joun Lararex, and Mr. Avueustos St. Gaupsns are again collabo- 
rating to reconstruct the chancel of a church. This time it is the 
chancel of the Rev. E. Wincuxster Donatp’s Church of the Ascen- 
sion, at Fifth Avenue and Tenth Street, where the late Rev. Dr. 
Joun Corton Surru so long preached. The altar is to be of Siena 
marble, surmounted by St. Gaupgns angels, which in turn are sur- 
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mounted by some characteristic symbolic figures of heroic size on” 


canvas by Jonn LararGe. The cost will be about $30,000. 

—Mr. Harry Fenn, the artist, has interested the inhabitants of 
Montclair, New Jersey, by erecting a commodious cottage quaint 
in outlines and proportions, both externally and internally. It has 
two stories and a gambrel roof, and the timbers of the second story 
are filled in with gray concrete ornamented with the artist’s mono- 
gram and other original designs. An open-timbered tower on the 
south side gives to each of the upper stories a large out-door room. 
There are no piazzas, but several projecting galleried balconie~. 
The site is on the eastern slope of the mountain, commanding a 
view of New York city and twenty other separate communitics. 

—Whether the name of the English yacht Genesfa should be 
pronounced with a hard g, as in “ get,” or a soft g, as in “ gem,”’ is 
absolutely undecided ; but Sir Ricuarp Sutron’s friends know that 
he pronounces it distinctly with a hard g. The word is Latin for 
broom-corn, and, as every school-boy knows, the “ advanced” pro- 
nunciation of that language makes every g hard. 


—When Miss Mary ANDERSON appeared as Rosalind in, the Me. 


morial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon she was greeted by a party of 
her countrymen who had arrived by a four-in-hand from Broad- 
way, an American settlement eighteen miles distant. Among them 
were Mr, E. A. Appéy, Mr. F. D. Mitcet, and Mr. and Mrs. Laurence 
Hutton. 

—Mr. Watt Wuitan’s friends surprised him a few days ago 
by sending with their compliments a horse and phaeton, in order 
that his physical infirmities might no longer keep him away from 
the streets and fields. “It has lain on my emotional nature for 
some time,” he said to a visitor, “ that a carriage would be a desir- 
able possession ; but coming in this concrete way—in the shape of 
a horse and carriage—it’s altogether the most penetrating thing 
I’ve had happen to me.” The animal is an excellent sorrel Cana- 
dian roadster, docile enough to be driven by a child. Money suf- 
ficient to keep him a year came with him. The list of about fifty 
donors is headed by the poet Warrier. 

—The Rev. Dr. George Jerrrey, of Glasgow, Scotland, has 
preached more than forty-six years to the same congregation. To 
one of his former parishioners, now a New York merchant, Dr. 
Jxrrrey explained the secret of his being able to interest the same 


audience so long. “I read every new book that has a bearing — 


upon my special work,” he said, “and make extracts from it, and 
index them, so that at any moment I can find them when wanted. 
In this way I keep myself from moving in a rut. I work as hard 
as I used to at twenty, and I keep so far ahead with my sermons 
that there are always ten or fifteen unfinished ones lying in my 
drawer ready to receive the results of my latest readings. I eall 
them ‘sleeping sermons,’ but it is they thatSleep, and not the peo- 
ple who hear them.” a — 

—Mr.S. G. W. Bensamiy, ex-Minister to Persia, has received a 
photograph of the heir-apparent of that country, accompanied by 
his autograph, and also his regrets that Mr. Beysamin’s stay should 
have been so short. r. 

—Mr. Josern W. Drexet, the owner of the cottage on Mount 
McGregor in which General Grant died, is not a member of the 
Philadelphia banking firm, nor of the New York firm of Drexkt, 
Morgan, & Co. He withdrew from the latter firm several years 
ago, with a large fortune, and has since been a resident of this city, 
and a patron of the fine arts and other civilizing forces. 


—The late General Gorpon conducted a frequent correspondence | 


with a lady, who has now published his letters. In one of them he 
tells her that “ praise is a scourge to me, and I avoid it,” and that 
“Tuomas A Kempts’s little work is a platform of my views.” 

—The copyright of some of THackgeray’s early magazine articles 
has just expired, and many of them will soon be given to the public. 

—Mr. Henry Irvine lost his pocket-book at Carlsbad. It eon- 
tained $300 in money, a letter of credit, and several important 
papers. 

—Concerning President CLEVELAND’s attitade toward civil service 
reform, Mr. Dorman B. Eaton said recently to a representative of 
Harpxr’s Wekkty: “In his published utterances on political mat- 
ters Mr. CLEVEI.AND more exactly expresses himself than any other 
public man I know of. Before his election to the Presidency I 
knew him simply as one lawyer might know another, and I confess 
that I was disposed to take his pledges as to civil service with the 
usual grains of allowance. But my association with him since his 
inauguration has led me to believe that he is one of the few public 
men who say what they really think, and who promise what they 
intend to perform. His moral earnestness is singularly strong. I[ 
am convinced that he intends to carry out the civil service law'in 
the spirit in which, during the campaign, he publicly engaged to.do 
so. The Democrats may try to abolish that Jaw next winter, and 
some of thei are still much disturbed about it, but such a course 
would be fatal to their prospects. . The people of the United States 
have become converted to civil service reform.” 

—Professor Groras P. Fisner’s treatise, The Grounds of Theistic 
and Christian Belief, is carefully reviewed in the London Spectator, 
which describes it as “a really good book, full of learning and full 
of thought—learning which illustrates and never confuses, well di- 
gested, and consequently adding to the vital power of the thought.” 


—Advice to actors, by an actor: “Do not incur the just con-. | 


tempt of your author by informivg him that such and such direc- 
tions of his are ‘ quite against my reading of the part’; do not ad- 


_ dress him as ‘laddie,’ nor attempt to patronize him as ‘dear boy’; 


do not suggest that he should be always working ‘ more business,’ 
as you call it, into what you denominate your ‘ big scene,’ nor en- 
courage small journalists to state your views about him in print. 
The practice of borrowing half-crowns on sight is extremely repre- 
hensible. Endeavor to Jeave your profession behind you at the 
stage-door, and do not enter a house with your actor’s voice. Do 
not, if possible, begin or end your criticism of another actor’s ef- 
forts with the words, ‘ You should have seen me play that part.” 

—Of M. Jotzs Ferry’s great speech at Lyons the’ République 
Frangaise says: “It is not the utterance of a candidate, nor is it 
the personal defense of a man who knows that he is attacked and 
who desires to reply to his adversaries. What is it, then? It is 
the advice of one who has passed through the trials of power, 
given to his fellow-citizens desirous of hearing and of profiting by 
the results of his experience.” 

—The Pope has been having some trouble of late with visitors 
who scold him for not adopting a more vigorous policy against 
heretics. By allying himself with the Home Rule party in Ireland, 
they claim, he could create much enthusiasm for himself and harm 
for Protestants. 

—There are only two really good stories of circus life, according 
to the Saturday Review. One of these is M. Dz Goxcourr’s Les 
Fréres Zemganno, “and the other is a little book for boys called 
Toby Tyler, or Ten Weeks with a Circus, written by an American 
named Oris. It is a sketch of the adventures and misadventures 
of a little boy who runs away with a travelling circus, and falls 
into evil company, and makes friends with a certain monkey, whom 
he calls ‘Mr. Stubbs,’ and is befriended by the Fat Woman—good- 
natured after her kind. Slight as the little book is, perhaps it 
succeeds as well in giving a suggestion of life in one of the huge 
American travelling circuses as does M. De Goncourr’s more 
labored volume in describing the conditions and circumstances of 
life in Parisian circuses, So far as we know, there is no English 
story which does for the English circuses what these books have 
done for the circuses of France and America.” Readers of Har- 
per’s Youna Prope have not forgotten Mr. Ors, and will be 
pleased at this haudsome recognition of his talents, 
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THE DEATH OF JUMBO. 


Tus news of Jumbo’s death, which oceurred 
at St. Thomas, Ontario, on the night of the 15th 
inst., has occasioned such a degree of genuine 

on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean as was 
never before called forth by the demise of any 
fourfooted creature that ever grew up in this 
world of sorrow and suffering to love and to be 
loved. It was such a wonderful growing up, that 
of Jumbo, that no sentiment save that of respect- 
ful admiration was possible in connection with it. 
Jumbo was absolutely without enemies. His 
growth never awakened the jealous anger of 
those above whose heads he towered, and his 
death is universally lamented. He is said to 
have been the biggest elephant in the world, 
standing nearly twelve feet high, and weighing 
something above seven tons. The nobility of 
his character seems to have corresponded admi- 
rably with the size of his frame, and although for 
years the idol of countless thousands of children 
in this country and in England, it is not recorded 
that he ever evinced the slightest disposition to 
tyrannize, but was at all times the patient slave 
as well as the acknowledged king, and was never 
more happy than when a dozen or more excited 
youngsters were hoisted up on his broad shoul- 
ders and he was permitted to give them a ride. 

Poor Jumbo’s death was tragic and affecting. 
The Barnum circus had been Biving an entertain- 
ment at St. Thomas on the evening of September 
15, and Jumbo had, as usual, conducted himself 
in the most meritorious and praiseworthy man- 


ing in his big ears, he was walking contentedly 
down to the railroad train that was to carry the 
circus out of town, when a special train of cars 
drawn by a heavy locomotiye came thundering 
down upon him. The track upon which Jumbo 
was walking was built on an embankment only 
sufficiently wide to accommodate two tracks—the 
main track and a siding. The circus train occu- 
pied the siding. There was not room for the 
poor elephant to stand between the two tracks, 
and on the other side escape was cut off by the 
steep embankment, which was nearly twelve feet 
high. Jumbo, at sight of the advancing locomo- 
tive, took in the full significance of his perilous 
position, and throwing up his trunk, sounded a 
long shrill note of warning to the “baby ele- 
phant,” which was accompanying him, and then 
set off at a brisk trot down the track ahead 
of the swiftly moving train. In vain the en- 
gineer whistled for brakes and tried to check 
the progress of his train; the grade was steep, 
and the heavy cars pushed the locomotive for- 
ward. The “baby elephant” was struck by the 
cow-catcher of the locomotive and tossed to one ; 
side with a broken leg, after which the rocking engine bore down 
upon old Jumbo. Seeming to realize that escape was impossible, 
the big beast came to a stand-still an instant before the locomo- 
tive reached him, and braced himself for the collision. It was 
like the coming together of two freight-trains. The locomotive 
was thrown from the embankment and six cars were derailed. 
Jumbo alone held the track, but the luckless giant had received 
injuries from which he died a few moments later. After his one 
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shriek of despair when the engine struck him, the poor beast 
made no moan, but lay quietly on his side, the t mountain of 
flesh heaving slowly up and down until death came to his relief. 
It is reported that the news of Jumbo’s death has occasioned 
more interest in London than the race between the Genesta and 
Puritan. This will be understood when it is remembered that 
for nearly twenty years Jumbo was one of the institutions of 
London. He had been sold when an infant by some Arabs to 
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the Jardin des Plantes in Paris, and when about 
three years of age was exchanged for some other 
animals, and fell into the possession of the Zo. 
ological Gardens in London. Mr. P. T. Barney 
purchased him for $10,000 in March, 1882, wher. 
upon a furious and curious indignation took pos. 
session of a considerable section of the Britis); 
public, even the Prince of Wales sharing in the 
pee public indignation at the elephant’s sal. 

t is said that it cost Mr. Barnum nearly $20,000 
in addition to Jumbo’s original cost to get hin 
away from London and land him on theee shores 

He arrived on the Assyrian Monarch April 9. 
1882, and at once became a great pet of the 
American people. 

The loss of Jumbo to his owners is said to be 
@qual to the loss of $100,000 in cash, but his loss 
to Mr. Scorr, who for twenty years has been his 
keeper, and who during all this time has slept on 
the same bed with the huge beast, and has treat. 
ed him with the kindness and attention that a fa: 
ther bestows on a beloved child, can scarcely be 
reckoned in dollars and cents. Mr. Scorr is in. 
consolable, and will have the profound sympathy 
of all the children in the United States. Whether 
Jumbo may or may not be considered to have 
been a great eater depends upon how you look at 
it. His daily rations consisted usually of two 
hundred pounds of hay, two oushels of oats, a 
barrel of potatoes, ten or fifteen large loaves of 
bread, and two or three quarts of onions, together, 
of course, with frequent luncheons during the 
hours of exhibition upon cakes, gingerbread, and 
peanuts provided by his numerous friends and 
admirers. He was also addicted to the beer hab. 
it, though not immoderately, and in his earlier 
life is said to have exhibited a weakness for 
whiskey. 

Mr. Barxvum, upon the announcement of his be- 
reavement, with his usual promptness, rendered 
himself accessible to the reporters, and spoke 
freely of his great loss. He observed that though 
the silver lining of the cloud was not always per- 
ceptible at first, yet he knew it was there, and 
hence his cheerfulness could not be disturbed. 
Upon the whole, he was inclined to regard the 
disaster as a blessing in disguise. His intentions 
with regard to the huge, earth-shaking beast were 
characterized by his usual magnificence. He had 
contrived nearly to satiate the curiosity of Ameri- 
can youth with regard to Jumbo. Meanwhile an- 
other generation of children had grown up across 
the Atlantic, to whom Jumbo was but a beauti- 
ful tradition, and whose curiosity to behold him 
in the flesh Mr. Barnum was willing to appease at 
any cost, hazard, or personal sacrifice. It was for 
this purpose that an extended tour of Europe, of 
which Jumbo was to be the central star, had 
been planned by the veteran showman. 

Jumbo is supposed to have been between twenty-five and twentr- 
six years old. He leaves no living offspring, and it is unlikely 
- that most of those who beheld him will ever look again upon his like 
in the matter of magnitude. A good beast, who never took an 
unfair advantage of his size, and who was uniformly amiable and 
engaging, Jumbo will long be remembered with admiration and 
respect. His skeleton will be deposited in the museum of the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington. 
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MEN oF PEACE. 


SEPTEMBER 26, 1886. 


BY PRACTICAL” BUSINESS MEN. 


BY “PRACTICAL” POLITICIANS 
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WE HAVE NOT GIVEN UP RULING THE WAVES YET. 
U. 8. “Although I have no navy, you see what I can do, when I try.” 
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THE RETURN, 
L 


Trovt, bears, and bark-peelers are fast disap- 
pearing from the Catskills, for every summer the 
town-folks burrow a little deeper into the mount- 
ains, but the wilderness is not quite conquered 
vet, as John More found when he went in search 
of Rachel Kenny. He knew that she lived near 
Uganotuk, in Ulster County, and that was all he 
knew. - His line of travel lay along the Hudson 
as far as Rondout, where a train carried him up 
slowly into the wooded heart of the mountains, 
and he alighted at the station called Big Indian, 
from the stream that many an angler knows and 
loves. There is only a tavern, styled a railroad 
hotel, at Big Indian, but the landlord told More 
how he was to reach Uganotuk. 

“There's a man goes there four times a week 
to carry the mail,” he said. “Lucky you come 
to-day, for Jim’s jist about startin’ over to 'Gano- 
tuk. After some trout-fishin’ ?” 

More told him that he was after a certain Ra- 
chel Kenny; whereupon the landlord remarked 
that Ulster County was “chuck” full o’ Kennys. 
This was discouraging; but More took his place 
beside the mail-carrier in a rickety buckboard, 
and was driven off over the fairly good mountain 
road that runs through the forest, close beside 
the lovely Big Indian Creek. Here and there 
was a cleared field, carefully fenced to keep the 
bears from treading on the buckwheat or oats, 
and at long distances the log cabins of bark- 
peelers or charcoal-burners squatted down at the 
road-side, swarming with silent, staring children. 
After a drive of four long hours Uganotuk came 
in sight. The reason of the hamlet’s existence 
was a tannery, beside which the stream was pent 
to sulk black and.foaming behind adam. More 
spent the night with Deacon Decker, an old man 
who kept the store and post-office, and entertain- 
ed stray travellers beneath his roof. He knew Ra- 
chel Kenny. 

“Her dad was a queer Dick,” said the dea- 
con, pensivéely. “He an’ his wife have been 
dead nigh on to ten year, an’ Rachel she lives 
with her uncle an’ aunt about four mile up the 
mountain. They ’ain’t got no children, an’ they 
set great store by her, I guess.” 

“ Are they well-to-do?” More asked. 

“ Well-to-do?” the deacon repeated. “It ’ud 
take a-darned sight smarter man than you or I 
be to scrape much off of a farm up here. The 
Kennys live; they’re decent folks ; an’ I shouldn’t 
wonder if Uncle Jordan had a few hundred dol- 
lars laid away. He is an ugly old feller—power- 
ful man too. He could chuck you clean inter 
Sullivan County.” 

The deacon glanced at his guest, but More 
smiled. He was a man of medium height, with 
a refined, somewhat delicate face, and although 
he was not foppish in his dress, his coat had 

been cut by a town tailor, and his boots were not 
obtrusively broad and big. 

The next morning, a buckboard, drawn by a 
sad sorrel mare, and driven by a pippin-faced 
bov, carried John More up the steep, silent 
mountain-side. There were no fields here, no 
cabins, only the murmuring forest and the laugh- 
ing stream. 

“Yender’s Kenny's,” said the boy, pointing 
to a wisp of smoke that showed above the tree- 

‘tops against the fathomless blue depths of sky. 
A minute later an unpainted frame house, colored 
a soft gray by many a summer’s sun and many 

‘a winter's snow, came in sight. The ground just 
about it was cleared, and a spring bubbled up at 
the road-side, flowing over the mossy edge of a 
great stone. Old-fashioned flowers, pinks and 
sweet-williams, bloomed in narrow beds that bor- 
dered the short path from the gate to the door, 
and the yard was carefully fenced with a wea- 
ther-beaten paling. A tall, slim girl was sweep- 
ing the mosaic pavement of clam-shells, but she 
paused in her work when the buckboard halted. 
More felt sure that this was Rachel Kenny, and 
he looked at her in silence—a silence broken by 
the gurgie of the spring and the far-away tinkle 
of a cow-bell. She, leaning on her red-handled 
broom, looked at him, and turned only to beat 
back two curs that started forward, yelping and 
barking. More stepped out of the buckboard, 
and raised his hat. 

“ Miss Kenny ?” he said. 

“ Yes,” she answered. 

There strode forward a lean, sinewy, grizzled 
man, his rolled-up shirt sleeves disclosing a pair 
of hairy arms. 

“Mr. Kenny ?” More said, with the same rising 
inflection ; but he did not receive a shy, gracious 
response this time. 

The big man eyed the little man as a big dog 
does a little dog. He scrutinized More’s shoes, 
his trousers, his coat, and finally his face. 

“ Yes, my name’s Kenny,” he said. “ What do 
you want o’ me?” 

“I have come on business; I am John More, 
of Newbroek, and I am one of the executors of 
Peter Hillard’s will. Perhaps you do not know 
that Mr. Hillard died a few weeks ago. I sent 
letters to you; I aim not surprised that they fail- 
ed to reach you.” 

“We didn't git no letters,” said Kenny. He 
smiled a little. “So Pete’s dead, eh?” His 
smile grew into a laugh. “An’ so Pete’s dead ? 
Do you hear that, Rachel? Your mother’s bro- 
ther’s dead, an’ this spruce young feller’s come 
up here to tell us—all the way up here, by gosh !”” 

There was evidently something exquisitely ludi- 
crous in the idea, for Kenny laughed and laughed 
aguin. 

“Come "long inter the house,” he cried; and 
as More followed him, he heard him muttering to 
himself, “So Pete’s dead. Lord! Lord! an’ this 
feller’s come up here to tell us!” 

He led More into a clean, comfortable room, 
and told him to sit down ; then he began to ques- 
tion his guest. More had known the late Peter 
Hillard well, and was able to give some account 
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of his life. He had never married, he had made 
a large fortune, and he had died early in the 
spring, after a short illness. 

“I never knowed him much,” said Kenny. 
“Be went away from Uganotuk thirty year ago, 
an’ he only come back two or three times. An’ 


he made money, eh? What's goin’ to become 


of it?” 

“ Part he bequeathed to charities,” More an- 
swered, “and the rest he divided equally among 
his four nieces and nephews. Rachel’s share 
amounts to a little more than eighty thousand 
dollars, and I am her guardian.” 

He looked at the girl, and she stared at him 
like a dumb, dazed animal. Suddenly a . 4 
leapea into her great brown eyes ; she came for- 
ward, laid her hand onhis arm. “For me ?” she 
said. He felt her hand tremble; he saw the thin 
pink and white calico over her bosom heaving tu- 
multuously. 

“For you,” he answered. 

She turned and fled from the room. A few 
minutes later a gaunt, elderly woman entered, 
breathless with excitement. She had a green 
sun-bonnet on her head, and she took it off and 
put it on again without knowing what she did. 

“Fur mercy’s sake, Jordan,” she cried, “ what 
have you been doin’ to Rachel? She come inter 
the wood-shed jist now a-cryin’, an’—oh!”’ She 
stopped short when she saw More, and Kenny 
introduced her in his fashion as his wife. The 
two men tried to make her understand what had 
happened ; told her of Peter Hillard’s fortune, 
his death, and his will; but she could not grasp 
the full import of it all at once. “ Eighty thou- 
sand dollars !” she gasped ; “ eighty—thousand— 
dollars! My sakes alive!” 

She hastened forth, presumably to the sacred 
precincts of the wood-shed, there to mingle her 
tears with Rachel’s. Kenny whistled, looked at 
the door, and at last vanished, only to come back 
in the course of a few minutes with his wife and 
niece, both of whom were tearful and trembling. 
The master of the house was cordial to his guest, 
insisting that he should stop a day or two, and 
More yielded willingly, for he wanted to know 
Rachel. Until she came of age, she and her for- 
tune were in his hands—a responsibility that he 
could not shake off, and would not slight. He 
talked to her gently, as one does to an intelligent 
child; but while he talked, her beauty of face 
and form dawned upon him by degrees, and a 
chivalric feeling sprang up within him. He asked 
her at last with a subtle deference in his manner 
what she proposed to do, now that she was mis- 
tress of a fortune. She had not spoken many 
words so far, but the little she had said surprised 
him, for if she did not use the language of a 
sweet. girl graduate, she did not speak as her 
uncle and aunt did. There was a vague, inde- 
scribable difference between her and her sur- 
roundings, a faint tinge of the town in her ac- 
cent and manner. 

In answer to More’s question she said, without 
hesitation, that she would like to go to school for 
a year or two. She had already been thinking of 
her future, that was clear. 

Her uncle laughed the laugh of indulgent 
scorn. . 

“ Hear the girl talk!” he said. “ Why, you’re 
past nineteen, Rachel, an’ you quit school three 
year ago. She's a good speller,” Kenny added, 
turning to his guest, “‘an’ she’s a writer, 
an’ I guess that’s enough for a girl, whether she’s 
rich or poor.” 

More thought of Sylvain Maréschal, and his 
plan for a law peepee the alphabet to wo- 
men; but Rachel had learned the alphabet; the 
mischievous seeds had been sowed. 

“I mean a school in town,” said Rachel, tran- 
quilly. “I couldn’t learn much at the deestrict 
school, an’ I wanter be educated.” 

More’s glance just then chanced to fall on Mrs. 
Kenny. She was the picture of misery; she shook 
— head in doleful silence, and clasped her hard 

ands. 

“ Ain't there no good schools in the town you 
live in ?” Rachel asked More. 

“Several,” he answered. “You could board 
at one of them, or, if you preferred, you could 
make your home with my sister and me.” 

This was daring of him; he thought of his sis- 
ter, and smoothed his mustache to hide a smile, 
but he encouraged Rachel in her wish to be edu- 
cated. She was only nineteen, and in two or 
three years she would learn how to spend her in- 
come, which is surely the first duty of an heiress. 

Presently she showed him to a bedroom up 
under the shingles, where the roof sloped down 
steep on either side. Like all the house, it was 
comfortably furnished and exquisitely clean, but 
when he came out he saw th an 
door into the room opposite. His glance fell 
first on a large na of the Sistine Madon- 
na, next 2m a view in Venice, finally on a spirited 
charcoal sketch of Kenny's house. For one min- 
ute he hesitated, then took a step or two nearer, 
and halted on the threshold, but his curiosity got 
the better of him, and he entered. A pine shelf 
held a little collection of books, odd copies of 
Thackeray and Dickens and Sir Walter Scott; a 
volume of the Spectator papers; a pile of old 
magazines; half a dozen text-books of history, 
geography, and rhetoric, and upon the table lay 
a finely bound volume of poetical extracts. This 
he looked into, and on the fly-leaf was written, in 
& man’s hand, “‘ Rachel Kenny,” and below it the 
well-worn lines: 

“She was a phantom of delight 

When first she gleamed upon my sight; 

A lovely apparition, sent 

To be a moment's ornament ; 

A creatnre not too bright or good 

For human nature's daily food, 

For transient sorrows, uae wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles.” 

More shut the book with a frown, and went 
from the room hastily. He felt at once ashamed 
and angry—ashamed because he had stolen into 
@ girl’s room, angry because the girl had ever 


known a man who sang her charms in sweet 
borrowed verse. Down-stairs he found Mrs. 
Kenny alone. A few well-put questions brought 
to light the fact that a New York man had found 
his way to the log house the summer before. 

“ We never had a boarder till then,” said Mrs. 
Kenny; “an’ we'll never have another; you kin 
bet on that, sir. He come here early in the 
spring trout-fishin’, an’ somehow he got on the 
soft side o’ Jordan, an’ so we kep’ him nearly all 
summer. He put them ideas inter Rachel’s head 
about gittin’ an’ education ; he kep’ talkin’ to her, 
an’ givin’ her books, an’ drawin’ picters fur her ; 
an’ he didn’t go fishin’ so much after all; an’ 


Rachel she thought he was the greatest man that 


ever lived, an’ she hung around him, an’—” 

More sprang up with a look of horror on his 
face, but Mrc. Kenny shook her head fiercely. 
“Oh, it ain’t what you think!” she cried. Then 
she lowered her voice. ‘“ But it wa’n’t his fault, 
sir,” she added. “I was acared; I follered him 
an’ Rachel, an’ oncet I heard him tellin’ her how 
he was goin’ to take her away. He had it all 
fixed, an’ Rachel, she believed him. She thought 
he was a-goin’ to put her in a school, an’ he made 
her promise not to let on to anybody. Sir, I was 
*most crazy. I didn’t dare tell Kenny, for. he’d 
ha’ killed that man; an’ I didn’t dare say a word 
to Rachel, for she wouldn’t ha’ believed me. It 
was all fixed when they was a-goin’ to go, an’ I- 
played sick, sir, an’ Rachel she was afeared I'd 
die. I hardly tetched food for a week, an’ he 
went—he didn’t want to be near anything so on- 
pleasant as a sick ole woman that was likely to 
die. An'I was sick in earnest, sir, fore I got 
through, an’ the day he started I was as weak as 
a new-born baby, but I crawled out o’ bed, an’ 
heard him tellin’ her that he’d come back for her 
soon, au’ she was cryin’ an’ askin’ him not to go; 
au’ he went; but he was comin’ back—oh yes, he 
was comin’ back.” Mrs. Kenny rose. “ Ef he'd 
come back, sir, I'd ha’ told Kenny, an’ let him 
kill that chap like a rat; but he never come near 
us agin, an’ Rachel don’t never speak of him. 
She don’t know that I heard it all; she is inner- 
cent as a baby, sir; but she ain’t the girl she was; 
p’r’aps it’s as well she kin go away.” 

The poor woman’s voice broke, and a few tears 
coursed down her cheeks. 

“Who was that man ?” said More. 

“Tt ain’t wuth tellin’, sir. I guess Rachel ’!! 
fergit him, now she’s a-goin’ away, an’ it ain’t 
likely she'll ever see him. He said he was goin’ 
to marry her after she’d got educated.” 

“Marry her?” More repeated, with an angry 
laugh. “If he had meant that, wouldn’t he have 
told you and your husband about it? Marry her! 
no, indeed. But he was not quite bad enough to 
come back for her; a week or two in town cured 
him of his infatuation. You saved her, Mrs. 
Kenny.” 

He looked at the hard-faced, angular old wo- 
man with profound respect. 

“ Yes, I saved her,” she echoed. “It ’ud ha’ 
killed Kenny an’ me if she’d gone wrong.” 

Before John More took his departure it was 
arranged that Rachel should come to Newbroek 
in a month. 

“T ain’t afraid to trust her to you, sir,” said 
“re Kenny; and More felt honored by her faith 
n him. | 

“T shall write to you often about her,” he said, 
“and yeu must come and see her sometimes.” 

“She'll be glad to go,” moaned Mrs. Kenny; 
“she'll go away, an’ she'll never come back.” 

Rachel heard her, and took her aunt’s hand— 
a shy caress that meant much. “I'll come back,” 
she said. “This is home.” 


IL 


John More and his sister Alice dwelt together 
in the house that had been their home sinee their 
birth, a somewhat stately mansion standing in 
one of Newbroek’s wide, well-shaded streets. 
They showed no desire to marry, although they 
dispensed and accepted hospitality, and the town 
gossips could not link the brother’s and sister’s 
names with the names of other sisters and bro- 
thers. They were alike in their tastes: they read 
nearly the same books, admired nearly the same 
pictures, and went to New York during the win- 
ter to hear some music or see a good piece of 
acting. She played the piano, he the violin, and 
when the neighbors called in the evening they 
often found the brother and sister practicing to- 
gether. They were so evidently contented that 
marriage seemed absurd, and John was drawing 
near forty, Alice near thirty—quite time, the town 
thought, that they chose partners for the wed- 
ding march, unless they meant to be wall-flowers 
forever. 


On his return from Uganotuk, John related his — 


experience with gusto and humor; but while he 
described the Kennys minately, he made no mén- 
tion of the man they had once entertained. He 
felt as though he were the possessor of a secret, 
and it was not his secret, but Rachel’s. When 
he had told his story, Alice said: 

oe Well, Jack, I suppose we must befriend this 


“I was sure you would think so,” he returned. 
“T counted on you confidently. We must find 
just the right school for her, and you—you are 
a woman, and you can tell her how to dress, and 
all the rest of it. She will be a docile pupil; she 
is moulded in fine clay; she will take kindly to 
polish and the amenities of life.” 

“ Your metaphors are a little mixed, but your 
admiration is pure enough,” said Alice. “She is 
pretty, you say ?” 

“More than pretty—beautiful; a figure like a 
goddess, not squeezed out of shape by—” 

“That will do,” broke in Alice, with a soft 
laugh. “It would be folly to try to convince a 
man that country girls are almost sure to wear 
cruel corsets. However, I shall enjoy polishing 
your rough diamond, Jack.” 

He looked at her quickly. She was a tall, slight, 
pale woman, with heavy-lidded blue eyes, and a 
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crown of yellow hair. She had beautiful hands. 
her voice was well modulated; she was mistrex: 
of every little social grace; she knew how pm 
dress, how to talk, how to listen, and her brothe; 
admired her from the bottom of his heart, but as 
he looked at her he was conscious of a vague 
dissatisfaction. 
“ You can never make Rachel K 
like you,” he remarked. 
“Ah,” she said, “and you don’t want me to 
There is a streak of the savage in us all; we grow. 
tired of truffles, and long for turnips. Jack, do 


_you delude yourself into believing that you would 


be so much interested in your ward if she had not 
the figure of a goddess and the eyes of a doe »” 

“No,” he answered, “ of course not.” He lift. 
ed his forefinger in warning. “Be shrewd. be 
shrewd, be not too shrewd.” 

They looked at each other, and smiled in per. 
fect understanding. 

Rachel came to Newbroek in September, and 
spent a month at the More homestead. She was 
like an Indian, too proud to betray surprise, and 
she trod Turkish rugs as though her feet had 
never touched a bare floor; she eyed pictures 
and bronzes as though she had been reared in 
the Palazzo Pitti. Nothing escaped her. Neither 
the way Alice handled her knife and fork at ta- 
ble, nor the manner in which she received her 
brother’s little attentions. Now Alice More was 
as wise as she was good; she saw that Rachel 
was quick-witted and observant, so she said no- 
thing about the customs of polite society, for fear 
she would make the girl self-conscious, and she 
trusted entirely to example. She did try to win 
Rachel’s confidence ; but while Rachel showed the 
faith she put in both her new friends, she kept 
her secrets, if secrets she had, quite to herself. 
In October she was placed with a widow whose 
tact and knowledge of social usages exceeded her 
book-learning, and Rachel seemed to be very hap- 
py with Mrs. Lind. The widow taught her con- 
scientiously, and as Raclel developed a love for 
reading, it became Jolin More’s pleasure to choose 
books for her. Sundays she spent with the bro- 
ther and sister, and one evening after they two 
had been singing for an hour, she said that she 
thought she would like to learn to sing. 

“Tf you can sing—” John began, with great en- 
thusiasm, but he caught Alice’s eye and broke off. 

It was proved that Rachel had a voice, a sweet 
contralto, and twice a week Signor Vicini came 
from New York to teach her how to use it. She 
submitted herself to him, as she did to all her other 
teachers: she had a wonderful talent for obedi- 
ence, but her docility puzzled the Mores, while 
her dignity and steadfastness of purpose roused 
their respect. She was terribly in earnest; she 
acted like a woman who was working to accom- 
plish an end rather than like a country girl who 
wished to become a fine lady. 

“A Frankenstein!” said Alice, one day in 
April. “Jack, what shall we do with her when 
she learns her own power? Look at this.” 

She held out a letter that Rachel, who had 
gone to spend a week with her uncle and aunt, 
had sent to her. It was neat, well- worded, 
the sentences turned gracefully and punctuated 
fashionably with dashes—a letter that not even 


. Alice need have been ashamed to acknowledge 


as her own. But that wasin April; Rachel had 
not wasted her winter in town. 

John read the letter carefully, and then he 
said ;“‘I was sure it would be so; she is no com- 
mon creature. I think that she had better trav- 
el in Europe this summer. Suppose we take her, 
Alice? I confess I should like to see her float- 
ing down the Grand Canal in a barca.” 

This play Alice frowned on, and it was with 
Mrs. Lind that Rachel spent six months in Eu- 
rope. Her uncle and aunt died while she was 
abroad, leaving her their mountain farm, and slic 
said with quiet™determination that she would 
keep it always. She mourned for the old man 
and woman who had been father and mother to 
her, and she became more reserved than ever. 
Before another spring came up that way she lost 
all traces of the country girl; she grew into a 
calm, self-possessed, silent woman, who seemed 
older than her years. To the Mores she was a 
companion, sharing many of their pleasures, al- 
though she still made her home with the widow 
Lind. They gave a garden party for her in the 
summer to celebrate lier twenty-first birthday, 
and all Newbroek came to doher honor. Very love- 
ly she looked as she stood beside Alice to receive 
the guests, the warm’ color shining through her, 
dusky cheeks, her soft dark eyes full of light and 
joy. The young men compared notes, and though 
they found her rather cold and silent, they de- 
clared that a beautiful girl had a right'to be cold 
and silent. All Newbroek went away to sing 
her charms, to add dollar unto dollar to her for- 
tune, and to chuckle a little over John More's 
shrewdness in. keeping the beauty and heiress 
to himself, for Newbroek could see how he 
watched her, followed her, and smiled on her as 
he had never smiled on a woman. 

After the guests had gone, and Rachel was 
waiting for the carriage to take her to Mrs. 
Lind’s house, John More said'‘to her, “ In the au- 
tumn, Rachel, when my sister and I come back 
from our Rocky Mountain trip, you can bid Mrs. 
Lind farewell, for we want you here.” 

He looked at his sister as he spoke, and she 
smiled. “We both want you,” she said. 

It seemed for one minute as though Rachel 
would loge control of herself, and she held out 4 
hand to each in silence. 

“You know you are free to go wherever you 
like,” John More added, as his hand closed over 
h 


ers. 
“ Ah,” she said, her voice trembling 4 little, 
“T have no one but you! Don’t think I am nos 
grateful, but I can’t put it into words. You have 
been so much to me.” Then, with her right 
hand in More's clasp, she leaned forward, and 
kissed Alice. She hesitated, looked at More, and 
drew nearer to him. “I will kiss you too,” she 
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said, smiling and blushing; but it was he who 
gave the kiss, hardly touching the soft cheek 
that she turned toward him, and avoiding his sis- 
ter's eyes. 

It was not until late in October that the three 
met again, for while the brother and sister were 
paves in the West, Rachel was at the sea-side 
with Mrs. Lind. The Mores reached home first, 
and when Rachel arrived she was greetec warm- 
ly, and showed to a room that she knew was hers 
as long as she cared to keep it. 

“ You see, it adjoins my own particular den,” 
said Alice, leading her into a room where every 
chair, every ornament, betrayed the woman. Its 
appointments were familiar enough to Rachel, 
but she saw on a tiny table a photograph sunk 
deep in a heavy silver frame, and this was new. 
The table held nothing else. The photograph 
stood apart, as though it were a sacred object. 

Alice saw where Rachel's glance had strayed. 

“Look at it, dear,” she said. “It is Frank 
Wayland, and I shall be his wife some day.” 

- Rachel studied the picture in silence, and with- 
out looking away from it, said: “Do you love 
him, Alice?” 

“Yes, 1 love him. I loved him a long time 
ago, but we had a foolish quarrel, and did not see 
each other for a good many years. This summer 
we met, and— Well, I have told you all there 
is to tell. Don’t you like his face, Rachel ?” 


_ She did not answer; she turned and clasped . 


Alice in her arms. 

“You are too good for him,” she said. 

“No, no,” Alice cried. “ He is everything that 
a man should be, and I am the happiest woman 
in the world. Why, Rachel, it was for his sake 
that I remained unmarried all these years. At 
twenty I thought he was not constant to me; 
now I am twenty-nine, and he has been constant 
to me in spite of everything. I doubted him once, 
but I never shall again. He is chivalric; he has 
a Quixotic sentiment toward women, and even a 
barefoot country girl he treats deferentially. I 
did not understand that when I was a foolish 
girl of twenty, but now I understand, and I honor 
him for it. You will like him.” 

“Did you tell him about me?” Rachel asked. 

“Yes, But you know John never speaks of you 
often to any one except me, so Frank will proba- 
bly be rather astonished when he sees you, for 
we did not try to describe you; we gave him the 
merest Outline of your history.” 

“ Has he any sisters or brothers ?”’ Rachel ask- 
ed. “Tell me about him.” 

“ He is an only child, and bis parents have been 
dead a long time. He is not very rich, but you 
know I have something, and we shall be able to 
live. Besides, he has his profession. However, 
that is nothing,” she exclaimed, impatiently. “I 
am not a romantic girl, but I am afraid I should 
marry him on nothing a year.” 

“ And your brother?” said Rachel. 

“Oh, John likes him, and so will you like him. 
Wait until you learn to know him well, as I do; 
only, of course, you will never look on him with 
my eyes, but you and he will be friends.” 

“ Friends,” Rachel repeated. 

“T shall not be jealous,” said Alice, with a 
soft, confident laugh. “I am wiser now than I 
was nine years ago.” 

“‘ He loved you then ?” said Rachel. 

“Yes; and he has loved me ever since,” Alice 
answered. “I am speaking more frankly to you, 
dear, than I could to my brother. Iam glad I 
have you to talk to; I can not talk to any one 
else. You are a strange girl, Rachel—not a girl, 
a woman—and there is no woman I love so well. 
You have made my life happier.” 

“Don’t!” cried Rachel, sharply. “I can never 
make any return for all you have done for me.” 

“ Return?” said Alice. “ Who thinks of any 
return? Only love me, and be a sister indeed to 
me.” 

“May I come in?” said John More. He stood 
in the doorway, a bunch of roses held lightly in 


his hand. “What is the matter?” he added, 
taking a step nearer. “You both look rather 
tearful.” 


Rachel brushed past him, leaving him to stare 
blankly at his sister. 

“T have been telling her about Frank,” she 
said, “and of course we cried a little. Women 
always do at such times. Go and comfort her.” 

His face flushed ; he turned away, gripping the 
roses fiercely, but he could not find Rachel. Pre- 
sently she came into the library, where he sat 
dreaming by the fire, the roses lying on his knee, 
and not seeing him, she crossed to a window, and 
looked out on the twilight world. She stood there 
a long time before she sank down mechanically 
into a chair, and not until then did he approach 
her, and drop the roses in her lap. 

She glanced up at him. “For me?” she said. 

“For you; everything I have is for you if you 
will take it.” She did not understand him. He 
Saw that, and put his hand over hers. “ Will 
you be my wife?” he said. She sat silent, her 
hand lying beneath his. “Couldn’t you learn to 
care for me, Rachel? I have loved you, I think, 
ever since I first saw you.” 

“IT have something to tell you,” she said, slow- 
ly. “Iam not worthy of you.” 

“ Not worthy ?” 

“Tam not good enough for you. I loved some 
one else—it seems a long time ago—but per- 


ps— 

“ Perhaps you might forget him and love me?” 
said More. “I will wait, Rachel. I know about 
him. He gave you books; he was there in the 
country all one summer, and amused himself 
with you.” 

“Who told you ?” she said, quickly. 

“Your aunt. She did not tell me his name; 
she only hinted at the story, but I understood.” 

Rachel caught her breath. “I did love him; 
I couldn’t help loving him,” she said. “He 
told me he was coming again; he meant to have 
me educated, and then he said he would marry 
me.. And I believed him,” 
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ph Suppose you should see bim again ?”’ cried 
ore. 

“IT always hoped to,” she answered. “I 
meant to make myself a woman he would not be 
ashamed to love and marry. He described his 
sister to me, and his sister was like Alice, so I 
tried to copy her. I thought of him when I 
studied. He had told me that my voice was 
worth training, and it was for him that I learned 
to sing. When I was in Europe I saw the pic- 
tures he had described, and his face-was in every 
one, looking at me over the shoulders of saints 
and virgins. I prayed that I might meet him 
and win him back, for I was sure that he could 
not have quite forgotten me; I was sure that he 
was faithful to me in spite of everything. Think, 
think what a poor fool I have been !”’ she cried, 
in sudden passion. “ He vowed that he had nev- 
er cared for any one but me, and I believed him; 
he told me that he would come back for me, and 
until a little while ago I believed with all my 
heart and soul that when we met he could ex. 
plain why he broke his promise. I only feared 
that death had kept him from me. Don’t speak 
of him to me again; don’t tell Alice about him.” 

“T never will,” he said. “ And you trust me, 
Rachel ?” 

“Trust you? Yes,” 

More caught her hand. “Are you sure of 
yourself?” he asked, eagerly. “If he came, 
swore that he had not forgotten you, explained 
everything, offered you love, marriage—” 

“T would not marry him,” she said. 

“And you trust me, Rachel? Could you be 
happy as my wife?” 

“If you want me—” she began, but he would 
not let her go on. 

They were very silent that evening at dinner, 
for Rachel hardly spoke, and John More caught 
her looking at him shyly, almost with fear. He 
accompanied his sister afterward to a neighbor’s 
house, meaning to leave her at the door and re- 
turn to Rachel; but the master of the house laid 
hold of him, and half dragged him into a room 
full of people. He could only swear to himself 
that in half an hour he would take his leave in 
spite of prayers and protests. 

Meanwhile Rachel sat alone in the parlor un- 
til the servant showed a gentleman in who apol- 
ogized smoothly and introduced himself. Rachel 
had grown white,and she held out a trembling 
hand to him. 

“ Frank,” she said, “don’t you know me?” — 

“ Miss Hillard, John’s ward,” he answered ; and 
then light broke in upon-him, and he turned as 
white as she was. 

‘“‘ Mv name changed with my fortune,” she said. 
“We can keep our secret, can’t we? You de- 
ceived me, but I will forgive you. I will forget all 
that if you make Alice happy. She has been so 
good, sokind! It would break her heart to know 
what you are and what you were to me.” 

While John More and his sister were walking 
homeward he told her that he hoped Rachel 
would be his wife some day. 

“IT saw it coming,” she said, “and I am glad, 
Jack, that she will rule in my stead. She is the 
only woman I could bear to see in our mother’s 
place; and after Frank and I are married I shall 
feel that the old home is still a home to me. Ah, 
Jack, we have led a colorless life so long! We 
were happy enough, but now—”’ 

They had reached the house, and More opened 
the door with his latch-key. Alice went forward 
and drew aside the curtain that hung before the 
music-room door; then she beckoned to her bro- 
ther. They saw Rachel and Frank Wayland 
standing by the fire, talking in low, earnest tones ; 
but Rachel’s quick ear caught some sound, and 
she turned toward the door. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, ‘so you are here at last. 
As there was no one to introduce Mr. Wayland, 
he had to introduce himself, and he and I begin 
to feel quite like friends already.” She drew 
near, and spoke in tones of reproach to John 
More, giving him smile for smile. “ You prom- 
ised to be back in ten minutes, and you have 
been gone an hour.” 

Wayland laughed. “That is more flattering 
for you, John, than for me. Alice, you look sur- 
prised to see me. I ran away from business, 
broke two engagements, and here [ am.” 

He kept his promise to Rachel ; he made Alice 
happy during their short married life ; and death, 
which is sometimes kind, not cruel, took him from 
her before she had learned to know how weak 
and worthless he was. And Rachel .ejoiced that 
Alice mourned for him with a sorrow that held 
no trace of shame or bitterness. 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


Taroven his remarkable eulogy of General 
Grant in Westminster Abbey, most Americans 
have formed a sort of speaking acquaintance with 
Canon Freperic W. Farrar; but few Americans, 
even of those most conversant with his religious 
writings, understand how representative a man of 
the times is the distinguished preacher, teacher, 
and author, who is now visiting this country. To 
say that he preserves the traditions and continues 
what is vital of Kinastey, Freperic W. 
Rosertson, Dean Stanxey, and the school of Eng- 
lish theology to which they belonged, describes 
him only in part; for while he has nothing of the 
brisk boyishness of Mr. Kinasiey, or the melan- 
choly of Mr. Rosgrtson, or the tempered icono- 
clasm of Dr. STANLEY, he possesses something in 
common with Dr. ARNoLD, of Rugby, and also 
with Dr. Joan Henry Newman. » But more than 
anv one of these leaders of theological thought 
in England, Canon Farrar is the exponent of a 
quality which literary criticism would call just- 
ness of spirit, which ecclesiastical criticism would 
call catholicity, and which political criticism 
would call cosmopolitanism—a quality which one 
of these days will cause him to be invested with 


Episcopal divines in this country. 
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a bishop’s robes, and secure his admission into 
the House of Lords. 

No clergyman of the Church of England ever 
attained to Canon Farrar’s dignity and renown 
without becoming the head of a’ faction. But 
Canon Farrar is so little of a factionist that he 
has never been ranked at home as a High-Church- 
man, a Low-Churchman, or a Broad-Churchman, 
a sacramentarian, an evangelical, or a heretic, 
and is not claimed exclusively by any school of 
Such Amer- 
ican Broad-Churchmen as the Rev. PHILuips 
Brooks of Boston, and the Rev. Brooks 
and the Rev. W. R. Huntineton of New York, 
do, indeed, find him very congenial; but there is 
probably no Episcopal pulpit in the United States 
that would not extend to him a cordial welcome, 
while his friends among the Presbyterians, the 
Methodists, the Baptists, the Congregationalists, 
and even the Universalists are whoever have read 
his books. The Jews, too, must feel kindly to- 
ward a Christian who in his Life of Christ is 
sure that none of them “will charge the Chris- 
tians of to-day with looking with any feeling but 
that of simple abhorrence on the long, cruel, and 
infamous persecutions to which the ignorance 
and brutality of past ages have subjected their 
great and noble race.” 

The skeptics, also, must appreciate a dogmatist 
who announces his intention to deal not other- 
wise than indirectly with “the serious doubts of 
those who, against their will, find themselves 
forced to lapse into a state of honest disbelief.” 
The most liberal of thinkers must feel a chord in 
his soul touched at such words as, “ People some- 
times talk and write as though pagan truth were 
one thing and Christian truth another; but truth 
comes only from Him who is the Truth,” and 
must respect an orthodox divine who takes Sene- 
ca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius, and gives a 
popular sketch of their lives under the title of 
Seekers after God, because they were men who, 
“amid infinite difficulties, and surrounded by a 
corrupt society, devoted themselves to the earnest 
search for those truths which might make their 
lives beautiful before God.” The strictest Cal- 
vinist can not be angry with a controversialist 
who, thongh the author of a book called Hternal 
Hope, accepts “ the great, awful, but neither un- 
just nor unmerciful doctrine of future retribu- 
tion,” and pronounces the statements “ which 
have been so freely circulated in England and in 
America that I ‘denied the existence of hell,’ or 
‘denounced the doctrine of eternal punishment,’ 
as merely ignorant perversions of what I tried to 
teach.” The most ardent believer in the future 
restitution of all things must find satisfaction in 
the fellowship of a man who looks forward to 
“some intermediate state, when souls which at 
the time of death are still imperfect and unwor- 
thy, and not yet in a state of grace—and of such 
are the vast majority of us all—may still be 
reached by God’s mercy beyond the grave.” 

This same spirit of catholicity appears also in 
Canon Farrar’s dedication of one of his books 
“To ALrreD Tennyson, Esq., Poet Laureate, who, 
among his many high services to all that is pure 
in conduct and great in thought, will also be re- 
membered by posterity as the poet of ‘ the larger 
hope.’”’ Indeed, no poet is quoted so often in 
Canon Farrar’s controversial writings as ALFRED 
TENNYSON; and no words so well express his 
highest aspiration as those from “In Memoriam,” 
which find a place in the preface to one of his 
series of sermons : 


*O yet we trust that somehow good 
fill be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood; 


That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroy'd, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete.” 


Nor does Canon Farrar’s catholicity shine less 
in the field of scholarship. It is his pride that 
his Life of Christ and his Life and Work of St. 
Puul appeal to the scholar not less than to the 
general reader ; and any Biblical scholar who has 
followed the Canon’s philological dissertations on 
disputed passages of the text of the New Testa- 
ment will have noticed the wide range of his 
studies in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, German, French, 
and English, as well as the justness of spirit with 
which his critical decisions are reached. As early 
as 1865 Canon Farrar wrote his Chapters on 
Language, which was followed’ in 1868 by his 
Greek Syntax, and these studies were diligently 
pursued during the six years that he was Master 
of Marlborough College, an extremely interesting 
period of his life, in which he left his impress 
upon hundreds of boys. ‘‘ May I not say to Marl- 
borough boys,” he asked on one occasion in his 
pulpit, “that your school is to vou a kind and 
gentle nurse, and that it is possible for you here 
to live innocent and honorable lives, amid a thou- 
sand influences for good, none hindering, and 
many helping you? I know that I may say it.” 
And on another occasion, while preaching to his 
pupils on “school games,” from the text: “ And 
the streets of the city shall be full of boys and 
girls playing in the streets thereof,” he said: ‘‘ I 
am going to speak to you a few words about 
games ; nor do I think it in the least degree need- 
ful to apologize for such a topic, as though it were 
as much below the dignity of the pulpit as it is 
alien from its conventionalities. The true, the 
only dignity of the pulpit which I can recognize 
comes from the desire to do good by speaking 
words which are real, and which even the young- 
est hearers may understand.” 

If we may say of the classic style what has been 
said of Homer’s, that it is rapid in movement, 
plain in words, simple in ideas, and noble in man- 
ner, it is fair to call Dr. Farrar’s literary stvle 
classic; and one element of the classic is catho- 
licity. Dr. Farrar, in a word, is the most not- 
able living theological representative of the cath- 
olicity of the modern spirit, and, viewed in this 
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light, the warm welcome that he is everywhere 
receiving has a profound significance. 

Dr. Farrar’s engagements here have been ar- 
ranged as follows: After visits to Quebec, Mont- 
real, and Niagara, he will lecture in Chicago on 
the 25th of September, in Baltimpre on the 29th, 
in Philadelphia on the 5th of October, in Wash- 
ington on the 10th, in Riverdale-on-the-Hudson 
on the 17th, in New Haven on the 20th, in New 
York some time between the 23dj and 30th, when 
he will be the guest of Mr. Cyrus.W. Frevp, and 
in Boston on the 31st. 

Dr. Farrar is Canon of Westminster, Rector 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and Chaplain-in- 
ordinary to the Queen. He was formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, Assistant Master 
at Harrow, and Master of Marlborough College. 


His father was a clergyman, and his birth-place © 


is the Fort at Bombay. He has written three nov- 
els, called Eric, Julian Hone, and St. Winifred’s. 
His age is fifty-four. | 

Dr. Farrar arrived in Quebec on the 13th of 
September.* In a private note to the Rev. Dr. 


CuyLer he accepts an invitation to a reception - 


tendered by the National Temperance Society in 
this city on the 29th of October, but adds : “ How 
I shall possibly get through the mass of work 
marked out for me by my friends on this side of 


the Atlantic I can not tell.” 


COLONEL GEORGE WARD 
NICHOLS. 


Tue late Colonel Warp NicHoxs, of 


Cincinnati, was as public-spirited a citizen as any 
community in this country possessed. Few men 
ever did more for their city in self-sacrificing and 
absolutely unremunerative. toil.,,.No enterprise 
of pith and moment in connection with the Cin- 
cinnati College of Music was pushed without the 
aid of his judgment and energy, Of late years 
he may be said to-have lived, maved, and had his 
being in that successful and useful institution. 
Colonel NicHoLs was prepared for these impor- 
tant services by his studies and experiences as 
art critic of the New York Evening Post during 
Mr. Bryant’s reign, and he show- 
ed his learning and good taste not only in the 
columns of that journal, but also in. his widely 
circulated book, Art Education as Applied to In- 
dustry. After his removal to Cin¢innati, however, 
his energy and public spirit found a more eon- 
spicuous field than in New York. The great Mu- 
sical Festivals in May in 1872, ’73, 75, 78, and 
80 were so much indebted to his forethought 
and executive skill that it may justly be said 
that without him they would not have existed ; 
and the College of Music itself would have died 
without the $200,000 that were contributed 
through his influence. He was an excellent mu- 
sician. During the war he was aide-de-camp to 
General Suerman, and after it he wrote the story 
of “the great march.” He died of consumption, 
on the 15th of September, in his forty-ninth year. 


AFFECTION AMONG ANIMALS, 


THE assertion that “self-preservation is the 
first law of saagee? is a cruel libel upon a large 
section of animal creation. To preserve and safe- 
guard their offspring many, if not most, creatares 
will risk and even sacrifice their lives. The more 
powerful animals might naturally be expected to 
do battle for their young; but it is surprising to 
tind that the weakest and most timorous defy 


strength and forego fear on account of their pro-., 


geny. That beings which flee fygm man and oth- 
er despots, when the preservation @f self only is 
concerned, should disregard personal danger, and 
fight till death when the safety of their helpless 
offspring is concerned, is, indeed, a marvel of na- 
ture. From the fragile bird td the mighty ele- 
phant, from the lowly snake to the highly organ- 
ized chimpanzee, this devoted attachment of the 
mother for her young is seen to exist. 

The cold-blooded adder would) scarely be se- 
lected as an emblem of maternal love, and yet 
there can be no doubt that it has frequently lost 
its life whilst seeking to preserve the existence 
of its young. Mr. Garratt, in a recent edition df 
his interesting Marvels of Instinct, gives a very 
circumstantial account of an ‘instance in which a 
very large adder was seen on a bank by the road- 
side basking in the sun. The narrator of the 
story ativanced to assail the creature with his 
stick. On obsefving him she gave a slight hiss, 
at the same time raising her bead a little and 
opening her mouth. +The signal was understood 
by her four little ones, who instantly glided down 
her throat. But her thought for her offspring 
caused the mother’s destruction, for the act de- 
layed the adder long enough for him to strike 
again, and the snake, gorged with young, lay dead 
at his feet. Mr. Garratt then removed her body 
into the middle of the road, to see-what had be- 
come of the “insiders.”” He opened the snake, 
and the four young all came out alive. 

The hedgehog, though so shy as rarely to be 
seen by day, except in some very secluded spot, 
and usually so timid as only to forage for its sub- 
sistence at night, rolling itself up like a-ball at 
the approach of a human being or a dog, has yet 
been known, upon occasions when its offspring 
were in danger, to show great courage.- In his 
Natural History Lenz relates that he once set a 
marmot upon-a hedgehog. which was suckling 
her young. The hedgehog instantly raised her 
bristles, and at the same time pointing her snout 
to the ground, approached the marmot. She at- 
tacked him front and rear by alternately wound- 
ing him with her bristles and biting him with 
her teeth, at the same time snorting with a noise 
like the beating of a drum: Occasionally she 
would seize hold of her adversary and drag it 
into another corner of the room; and Lenz soon 
saw that the only means of saying the marmot’s 
life was to take it ont of reach of the infuriated 
mother, 
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THE CRICKETS. 


The old folk, musing by the hearth 
Within the pleasant twilight'’s giow, 
Smile as these airy revellers 
Ring sofdy from the chinks below. 
“Old summers, old summers,” they seem to sigh to- 


her, 
Tee cliches and thete weather. 


The children playing by the fire 
Are a too, to each clear note, 
And laugh while ehafte of rosy. flame 
Mount the old chimney’s blackened throat. 
*“ To-morrow, to-morrow,” they seem to sing together, 
The crickets and their hearts, in autumn weather. 


And out within the barren field, 
Nature, sitting all alone, 
Talks to herself, and loves to hear 
From the brown thatch their last faint tone. 
“To sl now, to sleep now,” they seem to sigh to- 


ver, 
The clickets and ber heart, in autumn weather. 
‘Susan Hargrizy Swert. 


HALF-WAY." 


AN ANGLO-FRENCH ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE PLEA PATERNAL. 


Sur had not long to wait. In a quarter of an 
hour two cards were brought in, respectively. in- 
scribed with the names of the Dean of Culpho 
and the Reverend Aubrey Sheldrake. A few 
minutes’ later there they stood, no better speci- 
mens of the English clergy to be found in the en- 
tire Church. 


The elder was one of those portly, cheerful- . 


tempered men of the world who remind us in 
these altered days of the traditional friars and 
jolly abbots of the olden time. Yet the Dean was 
not without dignity of presence; and you could 
see at a glance that more than the grievous tribu- 
lation had sobered a genial temperament. As 
stanch a Churchman and Protestant as the Es- 
tablishment humbered among its ranks, he was, 
nevertheless, wholly without the austereness of 
his more youthful companion. 

He also might be taken as a favorable type of 
the conscientious nineteenth -century English 
clergyman. 

Most of us are fashioned so that all may read 
us as they run; and it was evident that tle curate 
no less than the Dean belonged to the world as 
well as the Church. Whilst we should expect to 
find the Dean a little old-fashioned in his theol 
and a little humdrum in his methods, we might 
be quite sure beforehand of what the curate 
would discourse in the pulpit. This young evan- 
gelist of self-development culture, and progress 
generally, wearing the blue ribbon, and ready to 
take part in a revivalist mission, was steeped in 
literature to the finger-tips, imbued with the lat- 
est current theories, social, political, and artistic, 
in fact, an excellent democrat, even a thorough- 
going Radical, but for one stumbling-block. 

He could not admit the revolutionary doctrine 

concerning women. He clung to the old, fond, 
foulish ideal of a weaker vessel ; a soft thing, who 
screams at a mouse; a feminine paragon, who 
sits in her drawing-room mending her husband’s 
socks. 
' Now if there is anything irritating to a well- 
ordered, extra-clerical mind, it is such a specta- 
cle as this, a well-dressed lady who does sit in 
her drawing-room mending socks, or, worse still, 
making shirts. Whatever is it but a foolish pro- 
test against the two greatest revolutions of mod- 
ern times—the social equality of the sexes, and 
the supersession of manual labor by machinery— 
a still more foolish flattery of the commonplace 
male ? 

Men and women, however, may be pleasant 
enough and virtuous enough in spite of holding 
the most abominable theories, and Camma's nat- 
uralness and animation returned as soon as she 
saw the familiar figures standing in the doorway. 
They looked so unfeignedly pleased to see her, so 
cordially affectionate was their greeting, that for 
a brief moment this vision of home they brought 
with them was sweet and welcome, and, under 
other circumstances, so would have been their 
visit. - 

“ Dear Uncle Francis!” she said, for thus had 
she styled her old friend from childhood upward 
—‘ dear Uncle Francis, what made you come ? 
And you too ?”’ she added, glancing brightly, mis- 
chievously, at his companion. “ Are you on your 
way to French Switzerland—going to ascend Mont 
Blanc?” 

The Dean smiled somewhat bitterly. “I fear, 
my dear, we have come on an errand more diffi- 
cult than the scaling of a mountain,” he said, 
“but Aubrey is only here to shake hands with 
you now. For a brief moment he will leave us 
alone.” 

“We might afterward take a stroll together,” 
the young man suggested, looking at Camma. 
“This town, though one of the third order in 
France, should offer some objects of interest for 
the tourist.” 

“T am longing to see it,” poor Camma said, 
feeling all the while much as a child to whom a 
doll is held out as the reward for sitting patient- 
ly in the dentist’s chair. 

“Then I will not detain my uncle; I will turn 
the time to account by studying the guide-book, 
so that we can do our sight-seeing systematical- 
ly,” Aubrey replied. Everything with him, even 
love-making, must be done systematically. He 
would contrive somehow to die systematically 
when his hour came. 

No sooner had the door closed after him than 
the Dean began to unbosom himself. “I have no 
intention whatever of trying to thwart your own 

* Begun in Hazree’s Weexcy No. 1499. 
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” he said; “you are now mistress of your- 
self and your fortunes; you might do worse than 
devote a few years of your life to the novitiate of 
a Protestant sisterhood; and you are going among 
admirable people. None more estimable than the 
Protestants of Mulhouse. At the same time,” and 
here he smiled, ‘‘it would certainly seem to an 
unprejudiced mind that you are throwing away 
better chances of happiness. A worthier young 
man than Aubrey does not wear the cassock ; his 
chances of preferment are excellent; and he is 
devoted to you. These questions, however, af- 
ford matter for your own consideration only.” 

He sighed deeply, and added, 

“ But this son of mine, Camma—this son of 
mine !” 

Did the Dean know that Millison was there, ly- 
ing ill under that very. roof? Camma waited, 
taking secret counsel with herself. 

The Dean went on: : 

‘** You are young ; you are as yet comparative- 


_ ly inexperienced, unversed, happily,in sorrow. I 


can hardly expect you to enter into my own feel- 
ings. Yet, I confess it, I have been somewhat 
taken aback by your attitude toward Millison 
hitherto. Do you then approve of these,conver- 
sions of our young people to Rome ?” 

“Oh!” cried Camma, full of pity for the Dean, 
yet drawn all the while closer and closer to Mil- 
lison, unconsciously yielding to the affinity of 
youth with youth, and enthusiasm with enthusi- 


-asm. “ May not conversion to Rome surely mean 


so many things?—in Millison’s case especially. 
It is the first time in his life that he has given 
his mind to inquiry of any kind. May not even 
ab erroneous conviction be better than indiffer- 
ence in serious things ?” 

The Dean paused ere making reply. 

“Were human beings isolated units, were my 
son an adult, ripe for thought, were we living in 
the apostolic age, yes,” he at last said, speakin 
incisively and bitterly. “But none of us stan 
alone. We can not emancipate ourselves from our 
responsibilities as members of a family. What 
right has Millison thus to go against his father’s 
judgment and fondest wishes ? What right have 

is spiritual advisers—so called—to sow deadliest 

discord between father and son? For look you,. 
Camma, we are no longer called upon to cast in 

our lots with paganism or Christianity. Salvation 

is to be found not in one church only, and that 

the Romanist knows right well. The soul, for- 

sooth! Is a young soul saved by inculcating les- 

sons of the bitterest ingratitude, the basest un- 

dutifulness, the most stony-hearted callousness to 

human suffering 

Camma listened without a syllable. Her heart 
ached for her childhood’s friend—no kinder had 
she in the wide world. She had followed every 
word of his reasoning ; she could understand the 
keenness of his anguish. But how different her 
sympathy with Millison! She owned to herself 
all the while, without being able to explain the 
reason, that the feelings now called into play were 
cold by comparison, She even went so far as to 
blame herself for this inability to see things from 
the Dean’s stand-point. How could she know that 
the magnetic attraction of youth for youth was 
the cause? She and Millison were young together ; 
and had he chosen to embrace Moliammedanism, 
his enthusiasm would have been beautiful in her 
eyes. 

“Be not deceived,” the Dean went on; “ this 
fierce zealotry displayed by Rome has nothing in’ 
common with the fervid propagandism of old. 
In the early days of the Church men’s souls were 
in the white heat of religious fervor, and it might 
well seem then that human affection, civil. re- 
sponsibility, even moral obligation, were as a 
feather when weighed in the scales with the eter- 
nal benefits vonferred by Christianity. But the 
intelleet of the world is now mature. Men and 
women who think must recognize the fact that 
spiritual teaching has long since outstripped mere 
theology. If we would save our souls, it must 
now be by purity, high-mindedness, integrity, 
tal clear—not by penances and paternosters, Yeu 
agree with me so far ?” 

“Of course,” said poor Camma, greatly dis- 
tressed. 

“Of course! Yet Millison is right,” the Dean 
replied, biting and ironie. “ Right to challenge 
the ripe judgment of his elders, to flaunt his un- 
dutifulness in the eves of the world, or perhaps 
to bring upon me the last sorrow and the last 
shame? My dear Camma, regard his conversion 
as a sort of ague-fit,a vouthful distemper, like 
measles or whooping-cough, that will pass out of 
his system, leaving him as before. You hold, 
perhaps, that he ought to be left to himself, hop- 
ing and believing all the while that, when he is 
older and wiser, he will see things differently.” 

“I should be indeed happy if it were so,” 
Camma said. “No one could feel more grieved 
at Millison’s resolve than myself.” 

“Yet you will not lift a finger to stop him in 
his headlong career. For never think that if he 
is to be rescued the opportunity will come later. 
No; he.will find himself too helplessly enmeshed 
in the toils.’ But there is yet time, and you—you, 
and bone other—can save iny son from this dread- 
ful doom.” 

Camma just glanced at her oldest friend, and 
that was all. His usually pale face was flushed 
with excitement. There were tears in his eyes 
and in his voice, 

“You do not know—you can not realize what 
it is,” he added, “this celibate priésthood, this 
blind sacrifice of a human life to medizwval super- 
stition, this uncompromising defiance of the best, 
holiest feelings implanted by God in the human 
breast. But one thing you can understand. Mil- 
ee both forever. From the 

y that he enters the semi have no com- 
rade, I have no son.” . 

Camma’s color also came and went now, and 
on her long eyelashes there glittered a tear. He 
saw that she was greatly moved, and hastened to 
follow up his advantage. 
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“What your own feelings for Millison have 
been I know not; I have no right to inquire. If 
I have made the journey from nd with any 

now, it was based on my conviction of 
over him. I feelsure of it. But for this 
here.” 
He was speaking the truth, that Camma knew 
t well, and she was beginning to understand 
at he had followed her to France to say. She 
was to be the mediator between the pair, to turn 
Millison back when he had already put his hand 


to the plough, to reconcile father and son for once — 
aright,” added the Dean. 


and for all. 
“Understand me 
“No man living entertains a deeper respect for 
the sincere Catholic born and bred than myself. 
But have these reckless crusades that sow dis- 
cord among parents and children, these ruthless 
onslaughts upon unfledged understandings, any- 
thing to do with true religious conviction? Nev- 


er believe it; the truly devout keeps his faith 


and its consolations to himself, and possesses his 


soul in peace. And yet one word more. For — 


argument’s sake have it, then, that Millison will 
turn out a model priest: austereness itself, unre- 
mitting in the discharge of bis duties, daily pur- 

his soul by religious exercises. But what of 

undutiful child, the recalcitrant citizen, the 
member of the human ‘family who has flung all 
moral responsibilities to the winds in taking up 
such a career?” 

Then ensued a pause, Camma felt that her 
answer was waited for, passionately as that of a 
mistress by her lover. She marked the Dean’s 
trembling lips, deep flushes, and painfully re- 
strained tears. She was moved with tenderest 
compassion for him, yet she sat with lips un- 
sealed. This artless, unconfident, clinging maid- 
en remained in the hitherto monitorial presence 
of her old friend implacable as a judge. Torn 
by cruelest conflict, desiring nothing so much as 
to offer comfort to the kind heart now bared be- 
fore her, she also became tearful and agitated. 
In spite of her respect for the Dean, and her 
sense of intellectual inferiority, there was indig- 
nation mingled with apology in her reply. She 
felt that Millison was being unfairly judged. If, 
as she firmly believed, he was really conscious of 
a call to the priesthood, and saw, or believed that 
-he saw, in it the best, perhaps the only spiritual 
life possible for himself, had she, had any human 
being, the right to deter him? And there was 
another reason why Camma -should falter now. 
The palmary argument brought forward by the 
Dean as a ground for interference seemed to her 
to make such a step unjustifiable. She knew 
well enough that Millison loved. her. He was 
about to give up his love for conscience’ sake, 
It was to the transparent-minded, enthusiastic 
girl as if the voice of Heaven itself had spoken. 

At last she could bear such tension no longer. 
She must justify-her conduct, no matter at what 
cost to herself. 

“Uncle Francis,” she cried, and as she spoke 

the proud tears came, and the sweet girlish voice 
trembled, “it is as you say. Millison and I 
do care for each other more than for anything 
else in the world. Is not that the very reason 
why we should consent to be divided now ? 
Would our love be worthy of the name if we let 
it come between us and our conviction?” She 
mastered herself by a great effort, and got out the 
rest of her meaning in language impossible to be 
misunderstood. ‘“‘ What we at least believe to 
be our duty. There is no other sacrifice I would 
not make for you. But when Millison says that 
the voice of conscience speaks, that he gives me 
up and devotes himself to the Church because he 
feels that he is right, I can not, I dare not, seek to 
turn him from his pu “ 
' The Dean leaned forward with a gesture of 
painful eagerness. Something he still wished to 
say that he felt might move her. Camma awaited 
the speech tremblingly, not in the least afraid of 
being prevailed upon after all to remonstrate 
with Millison, only conscious of more pain in 
store for herself and her kind friend by his per- 
sistence. His heart and her own must be wrung 
OF another, and yet another, check. That was 
a 


The speech, however, did not come, and at last 
the Dean rose, evidently concluding that this in- 
terview had better end. Was it that he probed 
the depths of a girlish, high-souled affection ? 
Was it rather that in Camma’s self, the radiant 
vision of the white-robed girl, with her aureole 
of golden hair, clear eyes, brimful of trustingness 
and appeal, cheeks aglow with noble enthusiasm, 
he saw a suitable personification of that faith 
and love which have kept the world from torpor 
and despair until now? 


CHAPTER VI. 
TWO VIEWS OF THE SAME QUESTION. 


Havine left her, the Dean came back again. 

“I know all,” he said. “ My poor misguided 
boy is here, and is ill. Well, I must leave him 
> God’s hands and your own... I-can do no- 

ing.” 

Camma smiled through her tears, and held up 
her sweet face to her old friend’s for a kiss. 

“Nurse Brindle and I will-stay here till Milli- 
son is quite well. He shall be thoroughly cared 
for, rest assured of that, Uncle Francis.” 

A thought was in the Dean’s mind too terrible 
for utterance, yet the pale, shrinking Camma di- 
vined it as he now turned sadly, almost icily, 
away. To the agonized, much tried father’s 
heart the prospect of his son’s death could hard- 
ly be so calamitous as the future he had chosen 
for himself. 

“ Aubrey goes on to Switzerland for a holiday, 
but I return to England this very night,” the 
Dean added. “ However, we shall meet again at 
table @héte. Meantime get a little fresh air this 
sweet morning. Aubrey will escort you.” 
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He went away, and poor Camma put on her 
hat, feeling little exhilarated by the sweetness of 
the morning. From the open window she caught 

mpses of the smiling,-sparkling promenade. 
fie very air breathed of France. - 

High above house-tops and cathedral spire, 
mere mists of purple and gold in the glittering 
morn, stretched the vine-clad hills of Burgundy ; 
yet Camma lingered in her chamber. | Aubrey 
waited below, and Aubrey in his person repre. 
sented the world she wanted to leave behind. 

She descended at last, to find him ‘busily writ- 
ing in the salon. Only one or two English tour- 
ists, rigid as automatons over their newspapers, 


were-there, and the pair in a far-off cortier could 


talk undisturbed. > 
“T was writing a sermon,” said. the man, 


looking up with a smile. “Sometimes what would 


appear disturbances, serve as an admirable fillip 


_to rouse inspiration. When we have finished our 


stroll I should like to read it to you, if you will 
it me.” 
“ Certainly,” poor Camma replied, feeling in no 
for sermons just then. 
“T have taken as my text the following verses 
from the Book of Jude,” continued the young 


‘man, “‘Their mouth speaketh great swelling 


ns in admiration be- 


words, having men’s 
ese be they who separate 


cause of advantage. | 


‘themselves, sensual, having not the Spirit.’ Now, 


could J have found throughout the whole Scrip- 
tures anything more appropriate to the French 
nation ?” 

“ T don’t think people ought to travel in France 
and then write sermons against the French,” Cam- 
ma said, with some temper. “ We really know 
next to nothing about them.” 

The curate put away his manuscript very me- 
thodically, locked his writing-case, and took up 
hat and stick before replying. 

“ You are, happily, unversed in modern French 
literature, my dear Camma,” he said. “ But now, 
what direction shall we first take? Suppose we 
give our minds this morning to archeology?” — 

“ As you please,”” Camma. replied. 

“Then we will follow a little plan I wrote out 
before beginning my sermon,” answered Aubrey. 
“ T always find it so much better to have a plan.” 

“ But it seems to me that the things we most 
enjoy in life gome without planning,” said the 
girl, “ For instance, this French journey; I should 
not delight in it half so much had I not set out 
acting on a sudden impulse.” 

“Let us follow impulse to-day, then,” said Au- 
brey, growing affable. The more this wayward 
Camma provoked, even shocked him, the more 
irresistible she became in his eyes. He was re- 
called to a sense of his position, that of an 
impatient lover, anxiously awaiting opportu- 
nity for a final, a desperate ap 

“ Well, whither does it lead you ?” 

They had now passed into the street; the city 
stretched before them ; on one side rose a som- 
bre old cathedral with a delicate spire, lightness 
itself wedded to colossal massiveness and solidity, 
beautiful emblem of the spirit of man, imprison- 
ed yet ever soaring above the eneumbering clay. 
On the other side, Camma’s eyes, on the lookout 
for graciousness and joy just now, saw a terrace 
garden or pleasance, set out with trees and flow- 
ers, and having a fountain in the middle, “I 
should like to see the people enjoying themselves 
up there,” she said. 

“Ah! Enjoyment! That is a word the mean- 
ing of which one too sadly learns on French 
soil!’ said the young man. ‘“ But we will go, 
by all. means; I want to see if the Mucal 
globulus grows out-of-doors in these latitudes.’ 

A broad, handsome flight of steps led to the 
pretty little pleasure-ground standing at a con- 
siderable height above the pavement. The whole 
was as French as French could be, airy, jaunty, 
lightsome, with all due regard to neatness and 
elegance. It was perhaps this inimitable neat- 
ness and elegance, this finish of everything, that 
charmed Camma’s eye. : 

“ How clever French people are!” she said, as 
they sat down amid the oleanders and sparkling 
fountains. “ We have such open spaces in ev- 
ery town at home, and nothing is ever done with 
them.” 

“If your enthusiasm receives no check, I fore- 
see what will happen,” Aubrey said, smiling, yet 
sarcastic. ‘ You will marry a Frenchman.” 

“ You seem to think that would be as bad as 
marrying a Lapp,” Camma replied. 

“There might be fewer objections on moral 
grounds to the Lapp,” rejoined the young clergy- 
man, with an expression of ill-disguised uneasi- 
ness. “ But I shall be leaving to-morrow. Months 
may elapse ere we meet again, Let us talk of 
ourselves.”’ 

Could any topic be more vapid and uninterest- 

ing, thought poor Camma; more out of place 
also ? 
In Suffolk, within sight of Aubrey’s church 
and school, perhaps it was natural for him to 
think of the future and make love; but here, 
under bright foreign skies and bewitchingly new 
scenes, how could she listen to him, much less 
enter into his feelings? She wanted to talk of 
a thousand other things, the dress and look of 
the people, the charming gayety and sprightli- 
ness of the scene, the luxuriance of flowers. 
But the remorseless lover went on. 

“T can not believe that you will ever seriously 
devote yourself to any calling, be it philanthropic 
or ile Your temperament is naturally op- 
posed to routine and restraint. Yet, seeing that 
you are comparatively alone in the world, and 
mistress of a fair fortune, none can blame you 
or be astonished at you for wishing to do some- 
thing.” 

“That is jast the point; I wish to do some- 
thing,” Camma broke in, heartily. So far shw 
owned that Aubrey had exactly stated the case. 
She was not in the least fitted to be a Protest- 
ant deaconess. She had felt that conviction all 
along; but she must do something. She could 


days grow short, and daixies lose 
i Their white caps on the hill-side cold, 
+ And by the sunny garden wall 
| The poppies red umbrellas fold, 
The their light fiddles pipe together, 
A tuneful crowd in spite of autumn weather. 
1 
7 
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not sit in a drawing-room all day long over crew- 
el-work, as Ann Brindle put it. 

“ Your desire in itself is commendable; I have 
nothing but praise for it,” added Aubrey ; then 
he stopped short and looked at her curiously, 
much as if it were some phenomenon he had to 
study, some Sphinx he would fain unriddle, not 
open . He gazed, and Camma neither blush- 
ed nor faltered under the scrutiny; she was ruf- 
fled, impatient, that was all. 

“Is it possible, my dear Camma,” he said at 
last, ‘‘that marriage would not satisfy your aspi- 
rations ?” 

“ How can I tell?” was the unanswerable re- 
joinder, and it took even Aubrey aback. He 
quickly recovered himself, however, determined 
to contest his ground inch by inch. 

“ Faultlessness is not to be looked for in any 
condition human experience has as yet acquaint- 
ed us with. Drawbacks there must be to the hap- 
piest lot. Yet, judged from an impartial stand- 
point, would not such a union as ours promise 
security and happiness? We having known each 
other from childhood. There would be no pain- 
ful surprise in store for either of us.” 

“But surprises may be pleasant as well as 
painful,” Camma replied, her sense of humor get- 
ting the better of her irritation. “It always seems 
to me that people who marry are like travellers 
setting out ona long journey. They should have 
something new to say.” 

Aubrey looked half inclined to resent this ob- 
servation as frivolous, but on second thought he 
checked himself. He was bound to make excuses 
for Camma, under her altered circumstances. For 
the first time in her life she was in a foreign 
country, surrounded by new influences. What 
wonder that her mind, naturally quick to receive 
impressions, should incline to a sportive mood ? 

‘‘ Never fear that we should have nothing new 
to say; our lives would grow more interesting 
every year. Think of all the schemes in which 
I have embarked for the good of the parish. And 
I hope, under God’s ie that my career is 
not destined to end there. I have ambitions, as 
you know, of no worldly kind ; 1 would not choose 
to spend my best energies and best years in a 
country village.” 

“ You speak of*your schemes, your career, your 
ambitions,” Camma said, her whole being rising 
in rebellion against the time-worn theory of a 
woman’s subjection now put before her. “But I 
also am an entity, an individual; I would wish 
to have a life of my own.” 

“Can such an existence be called colorless or 
contemptible?” asked the young man, pained, 
even indignant. “Helpmeet of Christ’s minis- 
ter, chosen companion of a preacher of the Gos- 
pel, comforter of a hard-worked servant of the 
Church; surely a well-ordered feminine mind 
should find no emptiness or monotony here. Ev- 
ery day would have its apportioned duty and, 
doubt not, its reward.” 

“You do not understand me,” Camma said, 
feeling bound to justify her motives, even at the 
expense of maidenly reserve. “ Yet I am sure 
many girls must have feltas Ido. I know that 
your life is exemplary, and devoted to good works ; 
I envy your powers of endurance and self-denial. 
But in marrying you I should lose what little in- 
dividuality I possess—the little all that makes me 
what I am—makes me worth anything. I should 
be vour wife—nothing more. Iam very sorry; I 
wish I could feel differently for your sake.” 

“ And I wish you could feel differently—a lit- 
tle for your own,” he replied,'in a tone of pointed 
reproach. ‘“ You are a clergyman’s daughter, 
yet you shrink from becoming a clergyman’s wife. 
I begin to perceive that it is as much my calling 
as myself you find antagonistic, or at least un- 
sympathetic.” 

She was silent. Had she not already answered 
him? Unless he accepted such an answer, it 
seemed to her that they might go on with this 
empty discussion for hours, Aubrey, however, 
had too much self-esteem to render himself dis- 
agreeable to a woman. 

He accepted his dismissal, if not gracefully, at 
least as became a courteous gentleman. “ We 
will write to each other all the same,” he said, 
trying to appear cheerful. “In time you may 
think differently. But I must not spoil your hol- 
iday thus. Would you like to pursue our walk 
and investigations ?” 

She sprang from her seat, accepting the pro- 
posal with alacrity, and the pair passed out of the 
sun-lit garden into the boulevard. 

[TO BE OONTINUVED.] 


THE RACES FOR THE CUP. 


Arter four failures a successful race was sail- 
ed September 14 between the British cutter Ge- 
nesta and the American sloop Puritan, champion 
of the New York Yacht Club, for the possession 
of the America’s cup. The sloop won the race, 
with over sixteen minutes to spare, but, curiously 
enough, her success, instead of making her back- 
ers more confident, caused them to be more doubt- 
ful than before as to the ultimate success of the 
American boat. In the course of this race the 
two yachts were for the first time tried in a 
breeze, and the unexpected speed shown by the 
British cutter was well calculated to make the 
sloop men dubious. The course was the regular 
ane of the New York Yacht Club, starting from 
off Bay Ridge, Long Island, going down through 
the Narrows, across the Lower Bay, around the 
Southwest Spit buoys, out by Sandy Hook, to and 
arodad the Sandy Hook Light-ship, and return 
over the same course to a finish off Buoy No. 15, 
just: below Staten Island, a distance of thirty- 
eight miles. The start, for a wonder, was made 
exactly on time, the starting whistle being blown 
yay ee had then two minutes to 

across the line. Both failed of doing this, the 
American yacht being handicapped two and the 
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British boat six seconds. The wind was south- 
west by west, and the tide three-quarters flood. 
The American sloop had the better position at 
the start, going over the line with the cutter a 
length on her lee quarter, and this advantage she 
preserved and increased to the Narrows, passing 
the forts five minutes ahead. From here to Buoy 
No. 10, the first turning mark, the wind was pal- 
try and baffling, sometimes favoring one yacht 
and sometimes the other, the American sloop, 
however, preserving her lead, and going around 


this mark three minutes and three seconds ahead 


—an advantage which she increased to the Hook 
Buoy No. 5, passing that four minutes thirty-five 
seconds in advance ; and here the race may really 
be said to have begun. 

Outside of the Hook was a fine whole-sail 
breeze from south, giving the yachts a course to 
the light-ship one point free, and away they went, 
heeling till their plank sheera were awash, and 
going at the rate of ten miles an hour. Previous 
to this it had been believed by the partisans of 
the sloop that in such a breeze, with smooth wa- 
ter, the Puritan would outsail the cutter, and the 
cutter advocates had not disputed this at all, but 
had claimed for their favorite that in a stormy 
breeze and a seaway she could leave the sloop 
behind. To the surprise of both, and to the de- 
light of the cutter men, the Genesta held her own 
mile after mile, never dropping an inch bebind, 
and at the light-ship the figures showed that she 
had gained thirteen seconds in this reach of sev- 
en miles. 

The turn of the cutter at the mark was one of 
the closest and prettiest ever seen, and in the 
double- page picture the artists have happily 
caught the cutter throwing a fountain of spray 
from both bows as she is tacking around the 
ship, the sloop having already rounded it, and 
squared away for home with a beam wind. 

The accompanying steamers and yachts were 
more numerous than were ever before seen at a 
turning mark, and in the run in they were put 
to their mettle to keep pace with the fast-flying 
yachts, either of which, it may be said, is faster 
than anything under canvas ever known in this 
country. To the Hook buoy the Puritan gained 
eighteen seconds, so that the net result of the 
fourteen-mile sail is a gain of five seconds for the 
Puritan, and it is this close sailing that inspired 
the doubt in the minds of her friends. Inside 
the Hook, under the skillful piloting of Captain 
Ex.iswortn, the Puritan, by taking up a portion 
of her centre-board, was able to go where the 
deep-keel boat could not follow, and at Buoy No. 
10 she was eight minutes in advance, and a sure 
winner. The wind dropped to nearly nothing, 
and after the Puritan had finished, the cutter was 
nearly seventeen minutes in reaching the line. 
Her distance behind the sloop, however, was not 
over a mile. She was taken in tow after the fin- 
ish, and passing her victorious opponent off Sta- 
pleton, she saluted her with three hearty British 
cheers, The second race was to have been sailed 
on the following day, but the cap at the mast- 
head of the Genesta was discovered to have been 
sprung, and at the request of Sir Ricuarp Sutron 
the next race was postponed until September 16. 

The final race for the America’s cup was sailed 
September 16, and was one of the grandest in the 
history of the New York Yacht Club. The course 
was twenty miles to leeward and return, from 
the Scotland light-ship. There was a fine sailing 
breeze for the run-off, the yachts having made a 
most beautiful start, the cutter Genesta leading 
by some forty-five seconds. Both carried spin- 
nakers to starboard and had club topsails aloft, 
as Mr. Davipson’s picture shows, and as they 
went flying off from the line they resembled two 
huge birds upon the wing. The Genesta reached 
the outer mark first by over a couple of minutes, 
but in the beat home the Puritan was able to 
come up with and pass her, and finally to go over 
the line a winner, but by the small margin of one 
minute thirty-eight seconds. 

The cup therefore remains in the custody of the 
New York Yacht Club until some other plucky 
Briton shall once more come for it, and there is 
much in the experience of the Genesta to encour- 
age such. It was said during one of the races 
by a discouraged cutter man that the Purilan 
was “ chock-full of luck,” and it is quite certain 
that she had her share of good fortune in each of 
these races, and particularly in the last one. In 
the first place, the weather work was not a beat 
directly to windward. Had it been, and with a 
breeze as fresh as that which prevailed, the splen- 
did reaching of the Genesta on this day, she foot- 
ing equally with the Puritan—the latter being 
able to start sheet a trifle—warrants the opinion 
that she would, with the lead she had at the turn- 
ing mark, have won the race. ; 

It was not a beat to windward, owing to a shift 
in the direction of the wind on the return. At 
the start the wind was west-northwest true. Dur- 
ing the run to the outer mark it hauled to north- 
west by west, and when the two yachts hauled up 
around the turning buoy and reached in on the 
starboard tack they headed west by south. The 
Puritan was two cable-lengths astern of the Ge- 
nesta, and was the first to tack, the British cut- 
ter going around thirty seconds later, and this of 
course placed the sloop a point forward of the 
cutter’s lee beam. Soon after they were hit by 
a hard squall from north-northwest, and were 
broken off to north by east, and this of course 
put thé Puritan away on the cutter’s lee bow, 
and in a position where she could have tacked 
and weathered the cutter. Had she done this, 
she would have beaten her at least double the 
time that she did finally, for on the starboard 
tack she could have headed west by north, which 
would have fetched the light-ship. 

Instead of this, she stood on for full ten min- 
utes after the wind shifted, each mile that she 
sailed being a mile that she had afterward to re- 
trace, and then only tacked because the Genesta 
did. Once around, the Puritan was the whole of 
her distance from the cutter to windward of her, 


_ but she had led the cutter where the latter could 


lay her course for the mark, and her position was 
nearly as good as that of the sloop; and although 
the sloop eased her sheets and went a point free, 
she had all that she could do to range ahead from 
the cutter’s weather quarter to her weather bow, 
and finally, when within three miles of the finish 
line, to crowd down on top of and blanket her, 
forcing her to luff sharp up in the sloop-yacht’s 
wake in order to get over the line less than two 
minutes ahead of her. 

The Boston boat’s “luck” carried her through 
in spite of bad handling and bad management. 
On the run down she outsailed the cutter and 
went by her, but when the wind hauled a point 
on the port quarter, the Genesta’s sails were 
trimmed to the wind, and the Puritan’s were not. 
The British boat, knowing she had to jibe around 
the mark, took in club topsail and spinnaker 
quite a distance from it; the Puritan followed 
suit at once, although she, having boom on port 
side, could have carried club topsail and spin- 
naker clear up to the mark. She was beaten to 
the turning buoy down the wind over two minutes. 
It is safe to say that with proper handling she 
would have beaten the other boat two minutes; 
and her long reach to the east of north when her 
finish line was nearly west, and her neglecting to 
tack when she could either have crossed the Ge- 
nesta’s bow, or forced her to tack in a place where 
she could not have fetched the mark, cost the 
Puritan at least five minutes more. The only 
mistake the Englishman made was in hanging on 
to his topsail long after it did a particle of good, 
and when it was rather retarding his p 
The best opinion that could be obtained after the 
race was that had the sloop been well handled, 
she would have led the cutter two minutes at the 
turning buoy; and had it been a square beat 
home, the cutter would have had the best of it for 
rather more than that, and would have won by a 
very small margin; but beyond any doubt, had 
the shift of wind been to west, or three points op- 
posite to the direction in which it did shift, the 
cutter would have won; and by so slight a chance 
as this the New York Yacht Club still holds the 
America’s cup. In all this there is ample encour- 
agement for Lieutenant Henn, of the 
next summer. 


THE VISITING CRICKETERS. 


THe wonderful success of the team of English 
cricketers since they landed in this country causes 
our local exponents of the game to inquire among 
themselves why they should not play as good a 
game. The reason is plain to many old cricket- 
ers. The team, as a whole, play the game well 
in every branch, hardly a man being unable to 
fill any position in the field. ~ From the Rev. R. 
‘T. Tuornton, the captain, to E. J. Saunpgrs, the 
twelfth man, they are cricketers. The wicket- 
keeping of A. E. Newton, the Oxford University 
wicket-keeper for the last two years, was quite a 
revelation to our stumpers. On his first appear- 
ance at Staten Island he disposed of six of the 
island team behind the wicket. He has also 
showed good form with the bat, making an av- 
erage of 33 in six innings. His highest score 
was against Staten Island, 30 not out and 50. 
Although W. E. Rouuer, of Surrey County fame, 
has not performed as well as was expected, yet 
his average of 234 for four completed innings is 
not bad. He is the beau ideal of. a batsman. 
Standing over six feet high, he uses all his length 
in playing forward. He strained the tendons of 
his arm while bowling at Toronto, and may not 
play again this season. His eleven were de- 
prived of his valuable aid during the Philadel- 
phia match, A. R. Coss, of Oxford University, 
has played the most consistent cricket of any 


man on the team. Commencing with 17 and 48. 


at Staten Island, he got 47 at Detroit, 52 and 
40 at Toronto, and supplemented these scores 
with two excellent not out innings of 41 and 47 
at Montreal, making an average of nearly 52 per 
innings. J. A. Turner, of Cambridge University 
and Leicestershire, is another fine bat. His ex- 
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cellent batting average in England, somewhere 
among the fifties, has not quite been kept up 
here; still 30 for six completed innings is not 
bad on strange wickets. His 52 against the 
Staten Island team was a remarkable display of 
fine free cricket. W. E. Bouitno, of the Oxford 
University eleven, has only made two double-figure 
scores, 43 and 41, so far, but so fine a bat must 
come off before long. A. J. THornton, of Kent, 
has done well; but his brother, the parson, has 
been singularly unfortunate, 42 against Toronto 
being his best score: The bowling of H. Bruen 
—peculiar round-arm slow-twisters—has caused 
the downfall of many good wickets, with the aid 
of Newton. C. E. Horner, of Surrey, is noted 
for his bowling and his uniform good temper. 
He and the clergyman are the jokers of the party. 
Horner’s not out 16 score against Toronto has 
somewhat increased his desire to be thought a 
good bat. The eleven has: acquitted itself very 
well so far, having won all its matches easily, 
with the exception of the drawn. Staten Island 
match, which was virtually a win. 

The Philadelphia eleven has the three noted 


Newnatt Brothers, D. S. being the cap-. 


tain, J. A. Scorr, the highest seorer in the English 
tour, W. C. Moreay, the wicket-keeper, and W. C. 
Lowry, the champion bowler player. They feel 
the loss of Joun B. Toayer, the best all-round 
cricketer in Philadelphia. The only players that 
did not go to England are, D. S. Newsatt, G. S. 
Patterson, and W. W. Nosts, all-first-class hand- 
lers of the willow. The batting force of thie 
eleven was demonstrated in the first inning on 
Thursday last, in which Philadelphia, going first 
to the bat, made an innings of 200, divided very 
evenly. Scorr failed to score, and R. S. NEwHALL 
made but 7. Every other man, with the excep- 
tion of Messrs. Patrerson and Lowry, got double 
figures. Of these E. W. Crarxs’s 42, D. S. New- 
HALL’s 43 not out, and H. Macnurtr’s 26 were the 
best scores. The visitors made on the first day 
52 for one wicket, this being the Rev. Mr. THorn- 
ton’s for 0, while Mr. Hinx-Haycock had made 
33 not out. The promise of this beginning was 
not maintained, for on Friday the batsmen were 
disposed of without much difficulty, and the in- 
nings closed for a total of 147. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


A PHILADELPHIA newspaper tells the story of 
a child whose life was saved by the rare intelli- 
gence of a dog, and adds that the overjoyed father 
of the child said of the dog after the act: “His 
value has appreciated in my eyes about one hun- 
dred per cent.” It is elsewhere stated that the 
dog was a bull-pup, so that it is fair to infer, mak- 
ing a liberal estimate from the average of values, 
that the dog was worth about twenty-five dollars 
in the eyes of the father before he saved the 
child, and in the neighborhood of fifty dollars 
afterward. 

Another story of a dog is told by the &. 
James’s Gazette of London, which has shown a 
great interest of late in stories of this nature. 
This story says that a dog which had been in the 
habit of going daily for years to a baker’s with 
a penny in his mouth, in exchange for which he 
got a penny roll, came one day with the penny as 
usual, when the baker, for sport, wrapped up a 
half-penny roll, and handing it to the dog, waited 
to see what would happen. The dog laid the roll 
upon the counter, went out, and returned present- 
ly with a policeman. 


Two Bavarian dukes are practicing medicine 
in Munich. No reason is given, but it occasion- 
ally happens that the practice of medicine is more 
remunerative than the practice of being a duke. 


Queries: A periodicak published in Buffalo — 


asks all sorts of questions, which are assorted 
and grouped under divers head-lines. One of 
the head-lines is, “The Antiquary,” and one of 
the questions under it in a recent issue was, 
“ Who was Wilkins Micawber ?” 
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THE OHIO CYCLONE. 


Tnerr was no incident in the progress of the 
destructive cyclone which devastated the town 


of Washington Court House in Ohio, on the even- 


ing of September 8, that better illustrated the 
awful force and fury of the wind than the wreck- 
ing of Srerson’s store and the Odd-Fellows’ Hall, 
as pictured in this number. 

Odd-Fellows’ Hall occupied nearly the entire 
second floor of a two-story brick building. It 
was one of the newest and most substantial busi- 
ness structures in the town. In the rear of the 
hall was a littlé anteroom about eight by ten feet 
in dimensions. When the storm came sweeping 
down upon the village, thirty Odd-Fellows were 
assembled in their lodge, over Srerson’s store. 
They knew that it was a stormy night out-of-doors, 
for they bad brought dripping umbrellas with 
them into the hall. It is quite safe, however, to 
say that none of them, having reached the warm 
and comfortable lodge-room, gave a moment’s 
uneasy thought to the inclement weather that was 
prevailing outside. The building faced the direc- 
tion of the advancing whirlwind, and the big rain- 
drops beat mercilessly upon the front windows. 
Suddenly there was a mightier gust than any 
that had preceded it, and the window-panes and 
aashes fell inward with an ominous crash. The 
now thoroughly alarmed“members of the lodge 
rushed from the main hall and took refuge in 
the little chamber at the rear. They had barely 
reached this apartment, and were huddled togeth- 
er like so many frightened sheep, when with a 
terrific din three-fourths of the brick front of 
the house fell outward into the street. All lights 
had, of course, been extinguished, and the little 
group of Odd-Fellows clung to one another in 
terror and despair. . Suddenly the frame roof 
was lifted from its remaining supports and swept 
away bodily by the storm. It seemed now as if 
everything must go from under them. They 
could hear the noise of the joists and plaster 
falling down into the store-room below, and they 
were in momentary danger of being dropped into 
the general wreck. A moment later the rear 
wall tottered, and then fell outward with a 
mighty crash. One of their number, who was 
standing with his back to the wall, was carried 
down in the ruins, and received injuries from 
which it is not likely that he will recover. 

By this time the hall that the Odd-Fellows 
had deserted had become completely wreck- 
ed, its floor falling heavily down into the store- 
room below. Had they not retreated to this lit- 
tle anteroom, they must all inevitably have per- 
ished. As it was, their escape is regarded as al- 
together miraculous. They remained huddled 
together in the little chamber, the floor of which 
fortunately remained intact until the fury of the 
storm had in a measure subsided, when they were 
at last rescued br their fellow-townsmen. 


THE CHASE OF THE CHINESE. 


Ar Rock Springs, Wyoming Territory, the Un- 
jon Pacific Railroad Company has coal mines 
from which is taken the fuel for the general use 
of the road. The coal is mined more easily than 
that in the East, lies nearer the surface, and is 
not so dangerous in working, so that Chinese la- 
bor is more available even than in the metal 
mines. Up to ten years since the company work- 
ed its own mines with white labor only, paying 
from eight dollars to ten dollars per day. The 
workmen struck for higher wages, and the com- 
pany changed its policy, and let the mines to con- 
tractors. These contractors have for some time 
been bringing in Chinamen to work the mines, 
and the number has increased, until at the begin- 
ning of September it had reached six hundred or 
more at Rock Springs, with more at the neigh- 
boring mines. The Chinamen were paid the same 
wages as the whites, and all were paid by the 
piece, but the Chinamen were not able to do as 
much in the same time as the whites. 

On the 3d of September there was a quarrel in 
one of the “rooms” in the mine between some 
whites and some Clinamen as to who had the 
right to work there. Four Chinamen were wound- 
ed, ove fatally. After the quarrel all the miners 
“came out,” and work was abandoned. The 
Chinamen went to their quarter, known as “ China- 
town.” The whites armed themselves with rifles; 
shot-guns, and revolvers, “to protect themselves 
from the Chinese,” they said. After dinner that 
day the saloons were all closed, and the white 
miners held a meeting in the streets, at which it 
was decided that “ John must go, then and there.” 
The way in which John was made to go is de- 
scribed by the Rock Springs Jndependent, a paper 
that fully sustains the resolution of the miners, 
and throws the responsibility for their action 
upon the railroad company, which brought the 
Chinese to the Springs. 

The substance of the Jndependent’s story is as 
follows: The miners, sixty or seventy armed and 
the rest stragglers, advanced on Chinatown, driv- 
ing in the Chinese section men as they went. 
When near the “town,” warning was sent to the 
Chinese to “leave in an hour,” which the latter 
prepared busily todo. “ But the men grew impa- 
tient. They thought John was too slow in get- 
ting out, and might be preparing to defend his 
position. In about half an hour an advance was 
made on the enemy's works, with much shooting 
and shouting. The hint was sufficient. With- 
out offering any resistance, the Chinamen snatched 
up whatever they could lay their hands on and 
started east on a run. Some were bareheaded 
and barefooted, others carried a small bundle in 
a handkerchief, while a number had rolls of bed- 
ding. They fled like a flock of sheep, scrambling 
and tumbling down the steep banks of Bitter 
Creek, then through the sage-brush and over the 
railroad, and up into the hills east of Burning 
Mountain. Some of the men were engaged in 
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searching the houses and driving out the stray 
Chinamen who were in hiding, while others fol- 
lowed up the ing Jhinamen, encouraging 
their flight with showers of bullets fired over their 
heads,” 


This is the miners’ organ’s account of the work. 
It shows that the Chinese offered absolutely no 
and that the whites were not drunk. 
When the Chinese quarter was apparently emp- 
ty, the miners set fire to it. “Half choked with 
fire and smoke, numbers of Chinamen came rush- 
ing from the burning buildings, and with blankets 
and bed-quilts over their heads to protect them 
from stray rifle-shots, they followed their retreat- 
ing brothers into the hills at the top of their 
speed.” “All the night long the sound of rifle 
and revolver was heard, and the surrounding 
hills were lit by the glare of the burning houses.” 
The net result of the “stray rifle-shots” and 
“showers of balls fired over the heads” of the 
fugitives will never be exactly known. A coro- 
ner's jury sat on fiftecn dead bodies, and return- 
ed a verdict that “eleven had been burned to 
death and four shot by parties unknown to the 
jury.” The utter fiendishness of the mob was 
almost inconceivable. The miners’ newspaper says 
of the men who perished in the flames: “ From 
the position of some of the bodies it would seem 
as if they had begun to dig a hole in the cellar 
to hide themselves. But the fire overtook them 
when about half-way in the hole, burning their 
lower extremities to a crisp, and leaving up- 
per portion of their bodies untouched. At the 
east end of Chinatown a body was found charred 
by the flames and mutilated by hogs. The smell 
that arose from the smoking ruins was horribly 
suggestive of burning flesh.” Nothing could add 
to the severity of the condemnation which these 
brutally frank admissions suggest. 
Governor Warren, of Wyoming Territory, has 
shown no sympathy with the rioters. He has 
done all he could to bring them to justice, and 


twenty of their leaders have been arrested. The 


Governor repaired instantly to the town, tele- 
hed to Washington for Federal troops, and, 
until they arrived, used his influence at no small 
personal risk to protect the Chinamen from fur- 
ther persecution. Just a week almost to an hour 
after the assault on Chinatown had been made, 
there were 650 Chinese, including many of the 
fugitives, brought back under guard of 200 United 
States soldiers, and set to work. Some of them 
began to dig in the ruins of their houses, and it 
is said that as much as $12,000 was unearthed, 
which the “ hated Chinese” had managed to save 
on the same wages as were received by the “ su- 
rior” race, though on emalier daily 
miners who “came out” from work on 
morning of the 3d of September, and spent the 
day and night in the pleasures of the chase, will 
not go back. : 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


ImrraTsons and counterfeits have 
Be sure that thé word “ Hozsromp’s” is on wrap- 
per. None are genuine without it —[Adp.) 


‘Ir is remarkable that the South American Indians 
never suffer from consumption. The cause is their 
use of Coca. They also never suffer with scrofaious 
nor skin diseases. reach very old age, and fre- 


They 
quently pass their full century” (see Journal of the . 


Royal Society of Vienna), For weak ange, chronic 
cough, asthma, shortness of emale suf- 
ferings, use Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef —[{Adv.] 


THE PEOPLES WORLD-WIDE VERDICT. 
Coooatn® has been sold in every civilized 
country, and the public have rendered the verdict that 
it is the ¢ at and best Hair Dreasing in the world. 
Buenerr’s Exrracrs are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and best.—[Adv.] 


Do not forget to add to your Lemonade or Soda ten 
drops of Aneoerura Birrexs. It imparts a delicious 
flavor and prevents all summer diseases. Be sure to 
get the nine Aneosruna, manufactured by Dr. 
. G. B. & Sons.—[( Adv.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Wixstow’s Soornine should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. @c. a bottle.—[ Adv.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NCLO- 
swiss MILK FOOD 
For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
cal profession regarding it. 


ANGLOSWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 
P. 0. Bex 3773, New-York. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
The N. Y. Weekly Tribune 


Wants a young and smart Republican in every town- 
ship to canvass for 8 months’ subscriptions at 25 
ceuts each. The commissions are more liberal than 
ever before offered. A 
work. The Weekly, 18 weeks, for % cents; The 

Semi-W eekly, 50 cents. 


RENEWER. 


It is a medicinal preparation, and, at 
the same time, an elegant and cleanly toilct 
article. Its action upon the scalp is health- 
ful. It nourishes the glands which support 
the hair, and causes thin, dry hair to be- 
come thick, soft, and vigorous. It restores 
the color of youth to locks which have 
become faded with age or disease; and 
relieves and cures itching, caused by 
humors of the scalp. Dr. George Gray, 
Nashufa, N. H., writes: “It gives me 
pleasure to testify to the wonderful effects 
produced by Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair 
Renewer, as observed by me in very many 
eases. IT WILL CERTAINLY RESTORE 
THE HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL COLOR. It 
cleanses the head of dandruff, and leaves 
the hair soft, glossy, and beautiful.” F. T. 
Sandhein, 1010 Spruce st., Philadelphia, 
Pa., writes: “ After unavailingly trying 
a number of preparations to prevent my 
hair from falling out, and, realizing that I 
was fast becoming bald, I tried, as a last 
resort, Hall’s Hair Renewer. I have used 
only four bottles of the Renewer, and am 
perfectly satisfied that it is the best prepa- 
ration in the market for checking the 
falling out of hair, invigorating the hair 
roots, and promoting a new growth.” 


Buckingham’s Dye 


WHISKERS 


commends itself to all who have occasion 
to use a dye for the beard or mustache. 
It will change gray, faded, or sandy 
whiskers, to a beautiful brown or black, 
as desired. The colors produced are 
natural and lasting. It cannot be washed 
off, contains no destructive ingredients, 
is cheap, safe, convenient to use, and 
effectual. 


PREPARED BY 
BR. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H., U.S.A. 
Sold by ail dealers in medicines. 


LEA &PERRINS 


SAUCE 


(THs WORCESTERSHIRE) 
Imparts the most delicious taste and rest to 
of a 


LETTE 
a MEDICAL GEN- 
Ling at M 


Signature is on every bottle of the genuine, 
JOHN DUNCANS’ SONS, N. Y., 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


SOLID WHITE CROCKERY 
STATIONARY WASH-TUBS— 
MORAHAN’S PATENT. THE 
ONLY ONES MADE IN THE 
WORLD. STEWART CERAMIC 
CO., 312 PEARL ST., NEW YORK, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. SEND 
FOR PRICE-LIST. 


TQ.INVESTORS 


in Minneapolis 
Minnesota and 


chance for men out of 


VOLUME XXIX., NO, 1501. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Lately Published: 


L 
WRITINGS AND SPEECHES or 
SAMUEL J. TILDEN. Edited by Jouy 
BiakLow. pp. xviii,1202. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth 
Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $6.00. ’ 


IL 
OF POLITICAL A 
OMY. By Siwon Newcoms, LL.D., 
of Mathematics, U. 8S. Navy; Professor in the 
Johns Hopkins University; Author of “ Popu- 
lar Astronomy,” “The A B C of Finance,” && 
pp. xvi., 548. 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


IIL 
CARLETON’S CITY BALLADS. City 
Ballads. By Witt Author of “ Farn 
Ballads,” “Farm Legends,” “ Farm Festivals,” 
&c. Illustrated. pp. 180. Square 8vo, Or- 
namental Cloth, $2.00; Gilt Edges, $2.50. 


IV. 
THE BOY'S BOOK OF BATTLE- 
LYRICS. By Tuomas Dunn Encuisu. 


lustrated. pp. xii., 168. uare 8vo, Iliumi- 
nated Cloth, $2.00. 


Ve 
GEORGE POEMS. “Poems.” 
together with “Brother Jacob” and “The 
Lifted Veil.” By Gxrorce Extor, Author of 
“ Romola,” “ Middlemarch,” “ Daniel Deronda,” 
etc. pp. 386. Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.25; Popular Edition, 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


VI. 

REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. In Four Volumes, pp. xliv., 
2046. Pica, 8vo, Cloth, Red Edges, $10.00. 
With Appendixes containing the Readings 

by American Revisers. (Uni- 
orm in size o and typography with 
Harper’s American Pica Edition of the “ Re- 
vised Version of the New Testament.”) 4to, 
Paper, in Four Parts, 20 cents each Part. Also, 
Two Volumes, pp. xxii., 1504, 16mo, Cloth, 
$2.50. With the Readings preferred by the 
American Revisers Printed as Foot-notes. 
(Uniform with Harper’s 16mo Edition of the 
“Revised Version of the New Testament.”) 


VIL. 

REVISED VERSION OF THE HOLY 
BIBLE. Complete in One Volume. Con- 
taining the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments. With the Readings Preferred by 
the American Revisers as Foot-notes. pp. 526. 
4to, Cloth, $1.50; Sheep, $2.00. 


VIII. 

FRANELIN SQUARE SONG COL- 
LECTION. Part 3. Containing Two 
Hundred Favorite Songs and Hymns. Se- 
lected by J. P. McCasxry. 8vo, Paper Covers, 
50 cents. Part I. Franklin Square Song Col- 
lection, 8vo, Paper, 40 cents; Boards, 50 cents; 
Cloth, $1.00. Part IL, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents ; 
Boards, 60 cents; Cloth, $1.00. 


IX. 

THE FLOWER OF DOOM, and Other 
Stories. By M. Bernuam-Epwaxps, Author 
of “ Pearla,” “ Kitty,” “Exchange No Rob- 
bery,” “‘ Disarmed,” &. No. 24 of Harper's 
Handy Series. 16mo, Paper Covers, 25 cents. 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIBS. 


LATEST ISSUES: ors 
ll. THE WORLD OF LONDON. By Count 
THE WATERS OF HEROULES. By E. D. 


14. A HARD EN 
15. FISH AND MEN IN MAINE ISLANDS 


Archibald Forbes, 25 
19. CUT BY THE COUNTY. By M. E. Brad- - 


20. NO MEDIUM. B 
21. PAUL OREW’S STORY. By Alice Comyns 7 


Carr 
22. OLD - WORLD AND NEW- 
WORLD RS. By Dauiel Pidgeon, 
F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. CE... . 25 
. IN PERIL AND PRIVATION. By James 
Payn. Llustrated. 2 


eee ee eee 


IN SUNNY LANDS. 0ut-Door Life in 
Nassau and Cuba. By Wittiam Dryspatr. 
Illustrated. No. 490 of Harper's Franklin 
Square Library. 4to, Paper, 25 cents. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES. 


473. Heart’s Delight. By Charles Gibbon......--- 20 
475. Adrian Vidal. By W. E. Norris. Illustrated.. 25 
477. Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. By Holme Lee..... 20 
479. Home Influence. By Grace Aguilar......-.-- 20 
480. Darien Exploring Expedition. By J. Tv. 


Headley. Illustrated 15 
481. Entangled. By E. Fairfax Byrrne....-..----- 
482. The Salon of Madame Necker. By Vicomte 

A nette’s Conquest. y 
Lewie Arundel. By F. E. Sutediey... ..----- 25 


485. 
486. The Waters of Hercules. By EK. D. Gerard.... = 
487. The Royal Highlanders. ames Graut.... 
488. Gervest. By B. L. 


By J 
489. Adam Bede. By George Eliot. Dlastrated.. 25 
The above works sent, carriage pail, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of price. 
Haeren’s CaraLoour sent on receipt af ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


| 
i 
} 
FOR THE 
i} 
13. SHE’S ALL THE WORLD TO ME. By Hall 
25 
H. Bishop. a... 25 
16. UNCLE JACK, A OT R . 
| FISH 17. MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. A Novel.......... % 
at WORCESTER, & ° 18. SOUVENIRS OF SOME CONTINENTS. By 
HOT & COLD 
LEA & PERRINS’ 
India, and fs in my GAME, 
palatable, as well WEISE 
as most who 
— some sauce that is 
| Gi GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, | made. = 
BAKER’S 
x 
Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
‘ Oil has been removed. It has three 
Arro or Sugar, 
8nd istherefore far more economi- 
Ys cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
) strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
“= (fi well as for persons in health. 
= 
| W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
sent on request Addrees | 
on 
i} 
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WHAT CIVIL SERVICE REFORM WILL DO. 
It will make the practical people go to the polls, s 


It will make the practical politicians stay away. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and ch t Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Soups, Made es, and Sauces. 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invalnable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See “* Medical Press,” Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Bine Ink across the Label. The 
title ““Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole A ta for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 
PARK & TILFORD, ACKER, MERRALL, & CON- 
DIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, WHY- 
LAND. & CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., W. H. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


- 
- 
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For CLeanstne Tae Sxiw and Scalp of Birth Hu- 
mors, for allaying Itching, Barning, and Inflammation, 
for curing the first symptoms of Eczema, Psoriasi 
Milk Crust, Scald Head, Serofala, and other inheri 
skin and blood diseases, Corroua, the Skin Care, 
and Curicora Soap, an exquisite Skin utifier, exter- 
nally, and Corioura Rrso.vent, the new Blood Pari- 
fier, internally, are infallible. Absolutely pure. Sold 
everywhere. Price, Currovea, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; Re- 
SOLVENT, $1. Porrgr Dave ann Carmtoar Co., Boston. 
___ §#” Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


OVED"129-FIFTH 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 
GEN. BEAUREGARD’S 
MILITARY OPERATIONS. 


Rs - work is regarded by the ablest reviewers, North 
_ South, as the most valuable contribution to the 
. tory f the War from Southern sources. Its sale 
* steadily increasing in all sections, 

FOR 


ALSO 
THE WORLD'S OPPORTUNITIES 


AND 


HOW TO USE THEM. 


en work will Interest the Agriculturist, the Man- 
ie ‘he Mechanic, the Miner, the Professional 
the |» at» Youth, the Artist, the Capitalist, and 

“orer. It also shows where the best chances 


life ure to be met. It contains over 6000 
156 subjects, and is illustrated with 


“paves of the fin 
est engravings. 
Particulars, address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥; 


STANDARD 


THERMOMETER. 
ACCURATE, 


FAIRB 


G11 Broadway, N. Y. 


George Ward Nichols’s Works, 


Art Education Applied to Industry. 
Art Education Applied to Industry. By Grorce 
Warp Nicuoxs, Illustrated. pp. 212. Square 
8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4.00; Half 
Calf, $6.25. 


The object of this volume is to show the need of 
art education in the United States; to relate some- 
thing ofits history in Europe; to explain whatis meant 
by its application to industry, and to propose a method 
of iustrectiun adapted to onr people and institntions. 
. . » Certainly, there can be no better illustration of 
the value of art, as applied to the single aang | of 
book-making, than Mr. Nichols’s own volume. The 
paper is of the finest texture, delicately tinted, and 
remarkable for the smoothness of its finish. The 
lettering is clear, and the closest examination fails to 
discover a single typographical error. Ae for the en- 
gravings, they may certainly be regarded as trinmmphs 
of illustrative art. Mr. Nichels has drawn upon every 
country of the world for examples of decorative art as 
applied to various objects of every-day use.—N. Y. 

mes, 


The Story of the Great March. 


The Story of the Great March: Diary of Gen- 
eral Sherman’s Campaign through Georgia and 
the Carolinas, By George Warp NICHOLS: 
With a Mapand Illustrations. pp.456. 12mo, 

Cloth, $2.00. 
I have read the “ Story of the Great March,” and was 
interested in it, as it is the faithful record of one who 


made the march, and had abundant opportunities to 
observe for himself.— General W. T.Sureman. 


The above works sent, carriage paid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of price. 
Harper's sent on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


FSTERBROOK’ STEEL 


PENS. 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 135, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works: Camden, N. J. 26 John § St., New Yorks a 


OOD. HOUSEKEEPING, 


_ A Semi-Monthly Magazine 
'FOR THE HOMES OF THE WORLD. 
Acknowledged to be the best FAMILY MAG- 


AZINE in existence. Subscription price $2.50 per 
with a premium to every yearly subscriber. 


r sample copy to the publishers, . 
. BRYAN & CO.., 
Holyoke, Mass., and :11™Broadway, New York 


FOR SALC CY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


OR PHONETIC SHORT-HAND. 

Catuiogue of works by Benn Pitman und Jerome 

B. Howard, with alphabet and illustrations for be- 
nners, scnt on application. Add 


reese 
PHONOGHAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, Ohio. | 


SOUTH CAROLINA MILITARY ACADEMY, 


CITADEL, CHARLESTON, S. C. 


A State Institution modelled after West Point. 
Same Regulations, Military methods employed to 
enforce study, regular habits, system, and respect for 
law, and to develop the physique. 

The mild winter climate of Charleston, 8. C., ad- 
mits of daily officially regulated out-dvor exercise, a 
great benefit to boys whose constitutions suffer from 
the rigor of the Northern winter. 

Course of Instruction includes Mathematics, En- 
gineering, Physical Science, English, Modern Lan- 
guages, ilitary Science.. Cadets received from other 

tea. 


Terme $800, payable quarterly, in advance, in full 
for subsistence, clothing, tuition, books, stationery, 
medical attendance—all charges and necessary ex- 
penses for the year. 

Session begins October 1. Send for Circular. Ad- 
dress Superintendent 8. C. M. A., Citadel, Charles- 


ton, 8. C. 
Please mention this paper. - 


| CLARKE’S PATENT 
|PYRAMID NIGHT LIGHTS 
FOR BURNING IS 


|PYRAMID NIGHT LAMPS ano 


| PYRAMID NURSERY LAMPS. 


S.CLARKE. patentee LON ENG ant 
EXCHANCE ALLEY NEWARK. NEW JERSEY. ss 


Third Book | Ne. 5. 


Franklin Square 
song Collection. 


Now ~~ 4 Uniform in Size, Style, and Character of 
Contents with Noe. 1 and No. 2. any Old Tunes. A 
ood book for Home or School. Two Hundred Songs and 
ymns upon 176 Pages. ra 50 Cents. , 


iN'o- So. HARPER & BROTHE 


New Yor 
ALBURNINE, 

The wonderful preparation, which will give hair of 
any color the so much admired rich golden auburn 
tint. "tot injury to the hair. $2.50 per bottle. 
THE COMPLEXION MASK. 
By the Parfumerie Monie Christo, of 
vorld-wide reputation, cures all blem- 
ishes, effaces unsightly wrinkles, and 
zives the face a fresh and youthful ap- 

arance. Endorsed and recommended 
vy the most eminent physicians. Price 
72.00, complete. Money refunded if it 
failea to do the aame. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th 
Street, near Macy’s, only depot, New York. 


War Volumes of Harper's Weekly 


Are now entirely out of print and the plates have 

been destroyed. 

We would call the attention of those who have not 
the files of Harper’s Weekly during the War to “ Har- 
per’s Pictorial History of the Rebellion,” same size 
pages as the Weekly, containing 1000 of the illustrations 
that appeared in Harper’s Weekly during the War. 

2 vols. Price, delivered, free of express 
charges: Cloth, $14; Half Turkey Morocco, 
$20. OLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 

McDONNELL BROS., 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


To Embroider 
CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Baatx & Arustrone's factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. All zood silk and beantiful 
colors. Designe for 100 styles of Stitches enclosed 
in each package. Send 40 cta. in stamps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK OV., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Order or Draft, to avoid risk of logs. Address 


AUTUMN NOVELTIES. 

Have now open an early selection of 
choice Fall Styles for the accommodation) 
of strangers and others visiting the city, 
in Rich Figured and*Plain Silks and Satins, 
Brocade, Dress and Cloaking Velvets, 
Cloaks, Suits and Jadketé Shawls, Cloths, 
Plain and Fancy Effects in Dress Goods, &€.| 


—_— -- 


19th 
MAGIC LANTERNS. 


And 


ICL 


EX the N t 


every subject for PUE 

tPA profitable business for a man al, Also, 
Lanterns for Home Amusement. y page Catalogue /ree, 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, Nassau St., 


FACIAL DEVELOPMENT, 
Will mai! you rules to develop mus- 
cles of cheeks and neck, them 


sc 
of the arms and/ all for 50 ct 


Prof Dowd Home, schoo! for 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGASINE... 00 


HARPER'S 400 
HARPER'S O08 
HARPER’S ‘YOUNG PEOPLE........ She 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 
(Oue Number a week for 52 weeks)......... i” DO 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIES (One Number a 
week for 52 weeks)........... DO 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United Statics 
or Canada. 


‘Each is pre-eminent in its own department.—J., Y. 
World. 

A file of these publications would be a complete 
library in iteelf.— Boston Globe. 

Their value is, indeed, great and permanent; and 
we commend them anew and more emphatically to 
the appreciation of the public.—¥. F. Sun. 

The superb periodicals offer a complete epitome of 
the year.— Philadelphia Ledger. 

Qne or the other of these journals should find its 
way into every family.—Southern Planter, Richmond, 


‘Va. 


The best of the kind in the country, or, in fact, in 
the world —Springfield Republican. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 


Cente in Postuye-Stawps. 
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